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Harry A. Bullis Retires; 
Gerald S. Kennedy Succeeds 
As Board Chairman of GMI 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. . SS 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


To our many good friends in the 


cA Te ; baking industry, we wish a most 
; happy holiday season. 
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Children seem to enjoy holidays more than anyone 
... and not always as just a momentary vacation 
from school, because these days Mom could 
be stuffing that turkey for any occasion, any season. 
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And considering the tremendous increase in our 
country’s birth rate just within the last quarter- 
century (1957 totals more than 200+ % of 1933 
figures!) * . .. a good many more mothers may well 
be using bread for this particular use as well as for 
its multitude of other purposes, in considerably 
greater quantities than ever. 

All of which adds up to increased bakery sales 
and, we’re proud to say, it means that more bakers 
will be looking to Commander-Larabee as bakery 
flour specialists to supply them with flours that are 
invariable in quality, uniformity, dependability, 
performance. 

If you are not making use of our specialized 
services (although more and more other leading 
bakers are), why not send a part of your business °K for comparison, U.S. Census figures record an 
our way? We’ll gladly pay the freight on your increase of 17.32%, 1940 over 1933; 50.58 % 
phone call or wire . . . and give you the most pleas- for 1960 ever 1940 . . . with projected estimates, 


s had! 1965 over 1950, of more than double this 200% 
ing product and service you have ever had! increase! 
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CROP REPORT — A !959 winter 
wheat crop of 957 million bushels 
is indicated, based on conditions 
as of Dec. |. If realized, such a 
crop would be sharply below record 
1958, but still the fifth largest of 
record 
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FLOUR MARKETS — As expected, 
mill sales departments across the 
country found bakers almost wholly 
preoccupied with Christmas prepa- 
rations in the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 22, and not inclined to 
talk about booking flour 
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RELIEF AWARDS — Orders total- 
ing 37,740,000 Ib. flour and 14,- 
203,800 Ib. cornmeal for domestic 
relief purposes were sent to mills 
Dec. 22. A detailed report of the 
awards appears on 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—The 
problem of private foreign invest- 
ment is reviewed from the stand- 
point of the flour milling industry, 
a penetrating report on how in- 
vestment abroad is hampered by 
trade restrictions to protect un- 
economic new industries 
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THE YEAR AHEAD—As [959 ap- 
proaches, USDA statisticians are 
sharpening their pencils and writ- 
ing predictions for the year ahead. 
Although the economy is still pull- 
ing itself out of the recession, the 
forecasters view the start of 1959 
in sharp contrast with the beginning 
of 1958, and they look for the 
current recovery to gain steadily 
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National Wheat Allotment Marketing 
Program Suggested by Growers’ Group 


National Association 
Of Wheat Growers: 


Committee Report 


This committee believes that the 
most important problem of the 
wheat grower today is that of 
maintaining sufficient income to 
purchase the products of industry 
and labor and retain a satisfactory 
standard of living in the face of 
reduced acreage and rising costs of 
production, It is the opinion of this 
committee that lower prices for 
wheat will not aid in solving the 
problem of excess supplies, either 
by reducing production or notice- 
ably increasing consumption, but 
will only serve to increase the mar- 
gins of marketing cost between the 
producer and consumer. 


We recommend that the National 
Association of Wheat Growers vigor- 
ously oppose any attempt to abandon 
the parity concept. This has been the 
foundation upon which farm pro- 
grams and determination of purchas- 
ing power for farmers has been based, 
in comparison with other segments 
of our economy; however, we recom- 
mend that the base period for com- 
puting parity be shifted from the 
1910-14 period now used to the 1947- 
49 period which is used for various 
computations by both labor and in- 
dustry. 


Present Laws Inadequate 

In any evaluation of the present 
program which resulted in the 1958 
wheat crop of 1,449 million bushels 
and a prospective carryover next July 
1 in excess of 1,300 million bushels, 
it is evident that the present pro- 
duction control laws are inadequate. 
A new approach is needed to stabilize 
production at a level which will re- 
sult in a progressive reduction of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat stocks 





Two Workmen Killed 
In Grain Elevator 


Mishap at Salina 


SALINA, KANSAS — Shifting 
wheat in the botto:a of a grain tank 
took the lives of two men Dec. 22. A 
third man escaped unharmed because 
he was small enough to slip through 
a 10-ft. long metal chute at the bot- 
tom of the tank. 

Vernon Gile, Falun, Kansas, and 
Cornelius Cooper, a Salina construc- 
tion worker, were killed. Bob Mun- 
dell of Salina escaped. Mr. Cooper 
lost his life when he tried to help the 
other two. 

The accident occurred at the C-G-F 
Grain Co. elevator near here when 
Mr. Gile and Mr. Mundell entered 
the tank to shovel the slow-moving 
wheat in the bottom toward the dis- 
charge chute. A sudden movement of 
the wheat sucked them under. Mr. 
Cooper tried to reach them and was 
also swept along by the wheat. Mr. 
Mundell was pulled down through the 
chute onto the conveyor belt. Mr. 
Gile and Mr. Cooper were engulfed 
before they reached the chute and 
died under about six feet of grain. 
Almest 50 men worked more than 
an hour before they uncovered the 
two bodies. 


while stabilizing wheat growers’ in- 
come. 

In drafting this committee report 
the committee kept in mind the fol- 
lowing four basic concepts 


1, Wheat growers’ net income must 
be maintained if they are to re- 
duce production below the cur- 
rent level 


2. The build-up of CCC wheat 
stocks must be stopped and 
gradually reduced to a normal 
level 


8. Further reduction in acreage of 
wheat must not be shifted to 
other crops 

4. Increased yields per acre must 
not be reflected in increased gov- 
ernment holdings of wheat 


Plan Recommended 

A. To accomplish the above four 
objectives we recommend the follow- 
ing production and income stabiliza- 
tion plan which will give wheat grow- 





COMMITTEE OFFICERS 
LISTED 


Officers of the farm program com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers are Herbert J. 
Hughes, Imperial, Neb., chairman; 
Glen Bayne, Walla Walla, Wash., 
vice chairman, and Leslie F. Sheffield, 
Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 





ers more freedom in the management 
of their farming operations and at 
the same time improve 
nomic welfare: 

1. We propose that acreage allot- 
ments and checking of compliance 
along with current marketing quotas 
for wheat be eliminated and that a 
marketing allotment expressed in 
bushels be assigned to each farm. The 
marketing allotments would be based 
on wheat base acreage for the farm 
multiplied by the normal yield pe. 
acre and factored to the county allot- 


their eco- 


ment. Local committees would make 
adjustments in individual cases from 
the bas icreage 

2. We propose that base acreages 
for counties and states should be the 
average of the 1952-53 planted acre- 


age. In computing the marketing al- 
REPORT, pag« 


Plan Contrary to 
USDA Principles, 
Officials Declare 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller W ashington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Association of Wheat Growers has 
evolved a wheat program which is 
basically the old 
plan for 


domestic parity 
with 
Some 


wheat some new 
observers 


consider that the suggestions in- 


fringe benefits. 
clude not only a domestic parity or 
two-price plan but also a four-price 
plan for wheat. The proposals, sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, have met with little 
from officials, but that 
does not mean the end of the rec- 
ommendations, Details of the pro- 


sympathy 


posals appear in the accompanying 
story. 


Primarily, NAWG, a combine of 
state wheat leagues, repre- 
sents a financially and politically po- 
tent organization which the domestic 
grain trade must face as a dynamic 
entity which may force the hands of 
such important organizations as the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
the National Grain Trade Council and 
the North American Grain Export 
Assn 


several 


Previously, The Miller has reported 
the activity of the wheat leagues in 
the international market, with finan- 
cial aid from USDA's Foreign Agri- 
cultural using counterpart 
funds under Public Law 480. The 
leagues brought to the U.S. represen- 
tatives of two major flour milling 
firms in the U.K. to testify that U.S 
deliveries of wheat have been, in some 
instances, defective 

Briefly, the wheat have 
taken a long jump ahead of the pri- 
vate grain trade by taking advantage 
of the generous financial assistance 
available from the government for 
promotional work—and similar assis- 
tance has been available to the pro- 
prietary trade since 1955 though no 
advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity. The milling industry did take 

USDA COMMENT, pac 


Serv.ce 


leagues 





Purchases of Soft Red Wheat Will Be 
Restrained in Yugoslavia PL 480 Deal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. has 
concluded an agreement with Yugo- 
slavia under the terms of Public 
Law 480. Included in proposed ship- 
ments are about 900,000 tons of 
wheat involving about $55.8 million 
with ocean freight. 


No procurement authorization has 
yet been issued. However, it has been 
learned that the U.S. Department of 


to restrain pro- 
wheat to pre- 
the speculative 
Some part of the 

will involve 


Agriculture inter 
curement of s 
vent any ru! 
market at Ch 
procurement 


soft red wheat. It will be delivered 
over a long pe! latively small 
amounts 

In addition t t, the Yugo- 


slav program will include about 125,- 
000 bales cotton, valued at $18.2 mil- 
lion; approximately 75 million pounds 
of soybean or cottonseed oil valued at 
$9.9 million and about 220,090 cwt 
of dry valued at $1.8 
million. The cost of ocean transpor- 
tation is estimated at $9.1 million 
Total involved is $94.8 million 


edible beans 


Other Agreements 
USDA also has 
an authorization to India 
to finance purchase of $69,363,000 
worth of wheat or wheat fiour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. Colombia has been is- 
sued an authorization to buy $2,054,- 
000 worth of wheat or wheat flour, 

(Turt PL 480, 1 l 


announced the 


issuance of 
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NF ditorials 


The Policy and Prophecy of an Optimist 


S HE STEPS DOWN from his high place in 
i the flour milling industry, Harry Bullis 
leaves it brightly illuminated by his enduring op- 
timism. His characteristic attitude toward men 
and events, founded upon faith and understanding, 
has made an indelible impression, not only upon 
his own associates in the great enterprise with 
which they have so jong been mutually concerned, 
but also upon the industry embracing them and 
their undertakings. His contacts with affairs far 
beyond the realm of flour and bread have spread 
this healthful influence upon all the economy of 
his country and have lodged it in national policy 
and philosophy. In world affairs it will now be 
made manifest through his leadership of the In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board, to which 
h's long-time friend and admirer, President Eisen- 
hower, has appointed him. 

Employees of his own company need no re- 
minder of Mr. Bullis’ quality of mind and heart, 
and of his perfermance as a builder of men. Hav- 
ing hired more General Mills officers and employ- 
ees than anyone else in the company, he takes 
justified pride in the fact that “most of them 
turned out well.”” That this should be so must be 
attributed largely to his extraordinary capacity 
for discerning aptitudes and pectentials, and a 
careful application of his conviction that manage- 
ment must recognize in every man on its payroll 
a human being—an individual—not a machine or 
a commodity. 

A few years ago Mr. Bullis published in bock- 
let form, for some of his friends and associates, 
an outline of his views “in a changing world.” 
Here he pronounced ethical, moral and religious 


principles which go far toward explaining the ma- 
jestic position he achieved within his company, 
and his widespread reputation for reasonéd op- 
timism concerning the troubled problems of his 
country and the world. 

“It is fashionable today,” he wrote, “to be very 
pessimistic about business, about public and pri- 
vate morals, about war—even about God. I am 
unfashionable. I am an optimist—yes, I am genu- 
inely optimistic about the future, despite the 
hodge-podge of present ccnditions. My optimism 
is not the result of wishful thinking. It has a 
tough core. It has the toughest core any philoso- 
phy can possibly have. I believe in God. I have 
been through two wars and many years of busi- 
ness stress and competition. I have always found 
that the men who had most confidence in them- 
selves and the future had some core of religious 
faith to keep them steady.” 

To the young Harry Bullis entering, four dec- 
ades ago, the ccrporate family that soon was to 
become General Mills, it would have seemed, if 
he really had been aware of it, a formidable re- 
quirement of destiny that he should one day meas- 
ure up to the exalted stature of personalities his- 
torically established and defined in such names as 
Washburn, Crosby and Bell, and that ultimately 
he would inherit the tradition and responsibility 
of their leadership. But to these who have closely 
followed his career the event never was in ques- 
tion, nor can it be an enigma to biographers 
aware of his way and philosophy of living.—Carroll 
K. Michener, Editor-Emeritus, The Northwestern 
Miller. 


The Philosophy of America’s International Endeavor 


sphere of international service, it is pertinent 
to examine his philosophy. That philosophy, the 
motivating force.which has influenced his career, 
is a key to the work he will do for the United 
States and for all the peoples of the free world 
in his capacity as chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Board. 

At the same time, it is the key to what the 
US. itself is trying to do for the free world. Amer- 
icans are very much misunderstcod people in the 
international family and the Bullis philosophy is 
the very antithesis of the credo of so-called friends 
abroad whose constant rallying call to the mal- 
contents connotes 1erican interest as nothing 
but American imperialism. 


A S HARRY A. BULLIS prepares to widen his 


His business philcsophy, for example, can be 
with advantage  < ied into the international 
sphere. For GMI his aim was to reduce the cost 
of production, to find new fields of endeavor, to 
improve the stand:;d of living of the working 
force, and to mak: better profits. And that, as- 
suredly, is the aim of the U.S. in helping the 
development of o! er nations—to make them 
grow, to make them more sustaining through 
diversification, to ge them a healthier and more 
profitable way of li!- and to make their economies 
more profitable. 

Mr. Bultis is all for the little fellow; he be- 
lieves young men should be encouraged in building 
their own 'bUSifesses and he is antipathetic to 


monopoly. Per se, he believes young countries 
should be encouraged. There is a place for the 
large and the small under the sun—for America 
and for the newest, independent free country. 

The stronger are the men under you, says Mr. 
Bullis, the stronger are you yourself. That was 
part of his GMI philosophy. And the stronger are 
the free countries of the world, the stronger will 
be the US. 

And what is the price of success? Mr. Bullis 
puts it this way: Intelligent hard work and giving 
more than you are paid for. There are people 
abroad who are envious of American prosperity 
and who are content to lean on U.S. aid without 
any thought of aiding themselves. Intelligent hard 
work and giving more than is demanded are the 
two keys to American prosperity. Only an out- 
sider can appreciate just how much more than so 
many others an American can put into a job—and 
if the outsider is on the inside, he himself has to 
work just that much harder to keep up. 

Simply, Mr. Bullis declares that his aim is to 
dedicate the rest of his life to the service of the 
U.S. He will concentrate on “making the greatest 
contribution possible to the American free enter- 
prise system that has helped me so much.” 

There is the ultimate keynote of what the U.S. 
has to offer the world—free enterprise versus 
Communism. The battle is already joined with the 
Soviets, Mr. Bullis says, and it is a struggle we 
must not lose. 
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Slightly Lower 
Prices for Wheat 
Seen in January 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Slight- 
ly lower prices for wheat are expect- 
ed during January, according to the 
monthly agricultural situation report 
that is prepared by the department 
of agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Some wheat grown in 
been held by farmers in 
shift payment of taxes on 
1959 income. With prices of some 
qualities near the net support level 
it is expected some of this wheat will 
be sold in January. However, this 
selling is not expected to result in 
sharp price breaks, the report said. 
Other wheat has been held which 
may be placed under price supports 
in January. Once wheat is placed un- 
der loan it requires a price 5 to 10¢ 
above support to bring it to market 
Additional support activity will off- 
set in part price depressing factors 


1958 has 
order to 
1958 to 


Price Supports 

Price supports for 1959 will be at 
least equal to 1958 rates. Therefore, 
a fairly steady price can be expected, 
the report continued. The basic ques- 
tion is: How much wheat will be 
available to the market outside of 
government supports? No good esti- 
mate of “free” wheat is yet avail- 
able. However, considering the large 
acreage of wheat not eligible for 
price support harvested in 1958 a 
record quantity will need to be placed 
under loan before creating a shortage 
of “free’’ wheat, the report pointed 
out. By “free” wheat is meant wheat 
not under loan or owned by the gov- 
ernment. 

“The wheat outlook throughout 
1959 will be dominated by large sup- 
plies,” the report said. “It appears 
that several new wheat programs 
will be discusseed in Congress. The 
1959 program, however, will not like- 
iy be changed. Much of this discus- 
sion will begin in January and will 
create some day to day uneasiness in 
the market.” 

Feed Grains 

Steady prices for feed grains are 
expected in January. Continued fa- 
vorable livestock-feed price relation- 
ships encourage heavy feeding. How- 
ever, the price effects of increased 
utilization will be just about offset 
by large supplies for the next 30 to 
60 days, the report said. 

Over-all feed supplies are the larg- 
est on record. There is almost twice 
as much feed grain per animal unit 
as will be fed in 1959. Some seasonal 
price strength may be shown later in 
the season. However, it is not ex- 
pected to be an impcrtant factor in 
January. 

Corn prices will be dominated by 
government programs because of the 
large quantity owned by the govern- 
ment. The supply of corn for the 
feeding season which began Oct. 1 
1958, was one-third of a billicn bush- 
els above the previous record set a 
year earlier and more than a billion 
bushels above average. Most of this 
increased supply will eventually come 
under government loan or gcvern- 
ment ownership. 

Milo prices will be under 
pressure of large supplies for the 
next year or so. This pressure has 
been partially offset by increased 
ownership as well as support activity. 
The supply of sorghum grains for the 
feeding year beginning on Oct. 1, 
1958, was over 900 million bushels 


heavy 
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HAPPIEST SPORTS FAN—That is 
the title claimed by 10-year-old Carol 
Korda of Cicero, UL, the first place 
winner in the Wheaties All-American 
Sports Sweepstakes. General Mills, 
Inc., has awarded her an expense-paid 
trip for herself and one to the Rose 


Bowl game, the baseball All-Star 
game, the World Series and the All- 
Star football game—plus $2,000 in 


cash for spending money! 





APPEAL ANNOUNCED 
WINNIPEG—tThe Midland Pacific 
Grain Co., fined $10 and costs at 
Ponoka, Alta., for violation of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, has an- 


nounced it will appeal the case. The 
company was charged with taking 
delivery of wheat into its feed mill 


and not entering it in the producer’s 
permit book. The company contend- 
ed the board can regulate interpro- 
vincial and international grain trans- 
actions but not feed shipments with- 
in the province. 





Bearish Influences in Grain 
Price Situation Pointed Out 


By JOUN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A number of de- 
velopments are adding up to more 
bearish influences in the grain mar- 
ket, and the outlook is bearish for all 
grains in the face of huge supplies. 

The export situation, certain acre- 
age and crop prospects for 1959, the 
prospective re-sale price for govern- 
ment stocks next year and the tre- 
mendous supplies, all make for a bear 
market outlook and a nice “kettle of 
fish” in handling the farm program 

Meanwhile, there are these various 
developments: 

Perhaps over-eagér short interests 
in the grain markets took to heart 
the latest Commodity Credit Corp 
loan account report for Nov. 30 for 
grains to draw the conclusion that 
low impoundings of wheat, corn and 
soybeans for the month of November 
reflected a bearish situation. 

Interpreters of USDA data are un- 
willing to accept this conclusion. They 
say that in the case of wheat, the 
loan accounts for the 1958 crop year 
are following almost precisely the 
same pattern as that in 1953. If this 


pattern is maintained, they say, the 
net total take-over of 1958-crop 
wheat under loan defaults by CCC 
next year will amount to some 500 
million bushels. 
More Free Wheat 

For the longer range, however 
USDA experts believe that the tag 
end of this crop year will show a 
free wheat market supply availabk 


for market of about 150 million 
bushels, which is estimated at about 
three times the amount available at 








AWARDS WON—Paul C. Guignon (left), sales manager for the bakery prod- 


ucts division of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., looks over a series of 


ids and the awards 


they won in the recent first annual awards exhibition of the St. Louis Art Di- 


rectors’ Club. With Mr. Guignon is Harry W. Chesley 
Advertising Co., which handles the advertising for Anheus 
division was awarded two gold medals, one silver meda! 
for its 1958 trade publications advertising, selected fron 
50 entries in the categories of over-all design and illu: 
media. One of the A-B ads was the only one in the ex) 
first-place medals simultaneously. The 678 entries wer 
director for MeCann-Ericks: 
Fish, director of advertising, General Mills, Inc., and J: 


Sherman, executive art 


visor for Tatham-Laird, Chicago. 


president of D’Arcy 
r-Busch, Inc. The 
five merit awards 
nong approximately 
tion for print trade 
ition to receive two 
judged by James G. 

hicago; James 8S. 

Birn, copy super- 


the close of 1957 crop year on June 
30, 1958 
A more accurate index of bearish 


influence can be found, however, in 
the saggy export outlook where in- 
ternational negotiations have not re- 
sponded as rapidly as had been hoped, 
meaning that a piling up of Public 
Law 480 authorizations perhaps may 
not be moved by the close of the 1958 
crop year. An example is the awaited 
procurement authorization to Yugo- 
slavia of about 900,000 tons of wheat, 
which would mean a regular monthly 
movement of about 42 million bushels 


of wheat through a period of Janu- 
ary-June 1959. 
Wheat for Feed 
A weak wheat market can have 


little less than a bearish influence on 


all grain markets. It has been dis- 
closed here this week that a National 
Wheat League organization—well fi- 
nanced and politically cohesive in the 
Great Plains states is vigorously 
pressing for a multi-price plan which 
would make available large quanti- 
ties of wheat for animal feeding. At 


a trade group meeting here this week 


a representative of the House Agri- 
culture Committee told the session 


to expect legislation on wheat along 
the lines recommended by the Na- 
tional Wheat League 

There is good reason to believe that 
this representative of the House com- 
mittee possibly may have been paint- 


ing a design which the committee 
majority would prefer to occur 
rather than what the probable re- 


sults will be 

But wheat has established itself as 
a newcomer in the bear market out- 
look for all grains. Nothing need be 
added now to a bearish aspect for all 
grains in the face of the huge sup- 
The final crop report for 1959 
only confirmed the hideous pile-up of 
feed grains—with major emphasis on 

close-to-4-billion-bushel corn crop, 
the result of highly favorable weath- 
er conditions with an increase in yield 
per acre of 4.6 bushels over the pre- 
vious year 


es 


This item of higher yields causes 
this reporter to draw back from his 
recent estimate based on grower in- 


dications 
weather 
proximately 


that the 1959 corn crop 
permitting—would be ap- 
4.5 billion bushels 
Government officials have noted 
this estimate and express doubt that 


the 4.5-billion-bushel. level for corn 
can be reached, saying that all the 
favorable aspects of the 1958 crop 
year will have to be attained and 
that there will have to be a substan- 
tial increase in the corn acreage to 
make the 4.5-billion-bushel estimate 
come true. 


Attraction to 
government cr valid 
view of the great ad- 


Corn 


ticism is 


The 


particularly in 


vance in acreage yield performance 
for the 1958 corn crop. Nevertheless, 
this reporter believes that corn will 
be the most attractive crop in the 


feed grain field for 1959 since it must 
be expected that USDA will lower 
the levels of support for the other 
feed grains and soybeans for the 1959 
crops. 

Since the majority of corn acreage 
in 1959 will be price supported at a 
higher level of support than in 1958 
crop year—an advance running from 


9 to 14¢ bu. for as much as 85% of 

the acreage—there is the obvious in- 

centive to grow more corn in 1959, 
INFLUENCES, page 33) 
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1959 Winter Wheat Crop 
Of 957 Million Bu. Indicated 


WASHINGTON—A 1959 winter 
wheat crop of 957 million bushels 
is indicated, based on conditions as 
of Dec. 1 and other factors, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. A crop of this 
indicates a relatively sharp 
following the record crop 


size 
decline 


of 1958 but it would stili be the 
fifth largest crop of record and 
7% above average, AMS said in 


its Dec. 1 crop production report. 


Weather conditions between Dec. 1 
and harvest time as well as damage 
rom insects and disease largely in- 
fluence the final outturn of the crop. 
The current forecast of production 
assumes normal weather, insect, and 
disease conditions for the remainder 
f the 1959 crop season. In the last 
the average change in the 
from Dec. 


‘ 


<U years 
U.S. production estimate 
1 to harvest has been 125 million 
bushels, ranging from a maximum 
change of 274 million bushels to a 
minimum of 5 million bushels. 
Winter wheat seedings in the fall 
f 1958 spread over a larger acreage 
than the previous year as the end of 


the acreage reserve program for 
wheat made a significantly larger 
acreage eligible for seeding, the re- 
port said. Total seedings of winter 
wheat for all purposes this fall are 


estimated at 45.1 million acres, an 
increase of 2% over seedings in the 
fall of 1957 but 12% less than aver- 
age. The crop seeded in the fall of 
1958 was planted under acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas with 
the same national wheat allotment as 
of 55 million acres. 


last yea! 
Adherence Suggested 
The acreage seeded to winter 
wheat in the fall of 1958 was not in- 


the acreage reserve pro- 
increased amount of 
wheat moved under the con- 
servation program. Nearly 
4 million acres of winter wheat were 
placed under the acreage reserve pro- 
gram for 1958 and presumably were 
ivailable for seeding in 1959. The 
seeded increase of only 1 million acres 
suggests grower adherence to 
allotments as well as a shift of some 
of the 1958 acres in the acreage re- 
the conservation reserve in 


fluenced by 
gram but an 
icreagce 


reserve 


ck SC! 


serve to 
1959 
Present 1959 crop prospects lag 
well behind the record 1958 crop but 
are still well ahead of average. In 
contrast to the uniform favorable 
conditions of a year ago, several im- 
portant producing areas are already 
having to resist the unfavorable 
shortage of early fall surface mois- 
ture. The crop was seeded at an early 
date as favorable weather permitted 
regular and extensive field work. 
However, a significant acreage was 
seeded in dry surface soils, resulting 


in slow germination and irregular 
stands 

Over much of the plains states, 
satisfactory stands were obtained, 


but plant roots encountered limited 
surface moisture and made slow prog- 
ress into the more favorable subsoil 
moisture. Fields greened slowly with 
limited fall plant growth and entered 
the dormant period with the prospect 
of requiring only a limited amount of 
winter moisture but vulnerable to 
damage by soil blowing. 

In Kansas, fall weather conditions 
were generally favorable for seeding, 
though lack of surface moisture in 


some areas made the season less fav- 
erable than a year ago. The acreaze 
was planted in good time and germin- 
ation was good to fair except in dry 
areas. The proportion of the acreaze 
seeded on summer fallow land this 
fall is appreciably less than a year 
ago but higher than in most other 
years. Germination was slow in scat- 
tered western and southern areas 
with emergence delayed until late 
November in some localities. The dry 
October and early November retarded 
top and root development, and estab- 
lishment of secondary roots in many 
areas was insufficient to permit fall 
grazing of seeded wheat. Mid and 
late November moisture induced con- 
siderable root development with 
plants reaching the very favorable 
subsoil moisture. This brought about 
a more optimistic outlook for next 
year’s crop. 

The Nebraska acreage was seeded 
under much different circumstances 
than a year earlier. Lack of precipita- 
tion in August and September re- 
sulted in a dry top soil. The crop 
germinated slowly, came up to un- 
even stands, and developed a limited 
secondary root system. Tap roots 
have generally reached the favorable 
subsoil moisture and beneficial mois- 
ture during November brought favor- 
able plant response. However, much 
of the acreage is vulnerable to win- 
to CROP REPORT, page 34) 
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PHILIPPINES PLANS 
MORE NEW MILLS 


MANILA — Six more companies 
have requested approval from the 
government for the importation of 
flour milling machinery. They are 
Liberty Flour Mills; Progressive Mill- 
ing Corp.; Central Milling Corp.; Uni- 
versal Corn Products; Puyat & Sons, 
Inc., and General Milling Corp. The 
Republic Flour Mill, with a plant al- 
ready operating, has requested per- 
mission to double its capacity. Well- 
ington Investment & Manufacturing 
Corp. is reported to have purchased 
machinery for its proposed mill. 





Elevator Addition Will 


Be Built at Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH.—Contracts to- 
taling $344,632 were awarded recent- 
ly by the Port of Tacoma board of 
commissioners for the construction of 
a 2.5 million-bushel addition to the 
port grain elevator. 

The addition, to be built on a por- 
tion of a 12-acre tract recently de- 
veloped on Sitcum Waterway adjoin- 
ing the elevator, will more than dou- 
ble the capacity of the elevator and 
provide the ability for more grain to 
be exported through the port annual- 
ly. It is hoped the addition can be 
completed by Aprii, in time for the 
start of the 1959 wheat crop. 

Donald Mosman, port chief engi- 
neer, has estimated a cost of $368,- 
340 for the 180 by 500 ft. structure. 





Grayce B. Greiner Retiring from USDA Post 


CHICAGO — Grayce B. Greiner, 
wife of Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago 
flour distributor, received a cash 


award and a certificate of merit 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently, in recognition of 
“sustained superior service’ in her 
position as administrative assistant 
in the Chicago office of the grain 
division. The certificate was signed 
by O. V. Wells, administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington. 

Simultaneously with receipt of her 
award, Mrs. Greiner announced that 
she will retire from her position at 





the end of the year, completing more 
than 36 years of government service, 
the last 30 of them in the grain 
office. This office supervises quality 
inspection and market reporting in 
the Chicago grain market. Mrs. 
Greiner has been responsible for of- 
fice management, a duty that has 
made her well known to leaders of 
Chicago's grain trade. 

Mrs. Greiner plans to spend the 
month of January in Mexico. “After 
that,” she says, “I plan to pay more 
attention to our home in Chicago 
and our summer home at Minocqua, 
Wis.” 


Mrs. Grayce B. Greiner shows the cash award and certificate of merit she 
received from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Executive Vice 
President Named 
By Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Charles E. Huntting to the post of 
executive vice president and a new 
alignment of top level merchandising 
responsibilities has been announced 
by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Fredric H. Corrigan was elected 
vice president in charge of terminal 
merchandising for the grain and 
milling firm. Frederick B. Wells III 
becomes vice president of Peavey Ele- 
vators country division, and will be 
in charge of grain merchandising 
there. 

Mr. Huntting formerly was vice 
president in charge of terminal mer- 
chandising. He joined Peavey in 1947 
as assistant to the president, was 
elected vice president in 1948, vice 
president and assistant in charge of 
terminal merchandising in 1951 and 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors and vice president in 
charge of terminal merchandising in 
1955. He was assistant chief commis- 
sioner, Canadian Wheat Board, from 
1943 to 1947. 

Mr. Corrigan started in the inspec- 
tion department of Van Dusen Har- 
rington division in 1936, became a 
floor trader and merchandiser in 1939 
Following three years of duty with 
the navy, he was assigned to a mer- 
chandising position with Globe Ele- 
vators division, Duluth. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
Globe Elevators in 1950, and in 1951 
vas elected vice president and gen 
eral manager of the division. 

In 1955 Mr. Corrigan was elected 
vice president and assistant in charge 
of terminal merchandising, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promo- 
tion. He also is president and a di- 
rector of the Omaha Elevator Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Wells, following temporary as- 
signments with Peavey Feed Mills as 
a trucker and Van Dusen Harrington 
(VDH) as a grain inspector, joined 
Peavey in 1950 as a trainee at one of 
the company’s terminal elevators. He 
was named a salesman on the trad- 
ing floor for the commission depart- 
ment in February, 1951. In May, 1952, 
he was transferred to the merchan- 
dising division as a floor trader and 
grain merchandiser. 

In 1953 Mr. Wells was elected an 
assistant secretary and a member of 
the board of directors of Peavey. He 
joined the wheat department of King 
Midas Flour Mills as a grain buyer 
and a floor trader in 1954. 


Election of 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Braun Baking Firm 


Sold to Continental 


PITTSBURGH — The Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., has agreed to 
acquire Braun Baking Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, according to a joint announce- 
ment by R. Newton Laughlin, presi- 
dent of Continental, and Ernest R. 
Braun, Jr., and Howard W. Braun, 
sons of one of the founders of the 
Braun company. 

Acquisition is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 
Braun's wholesale bread business will 
be carried on by a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Continental Baking Co. The 
two Braun brothers will continue to 
be active in the business. 

The purchase price was not 
closed. 
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Harry A. Bullis Retires as GMI Board Chairman 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, chairman cf 
the board of General Mills, Inc., since Jan. 1, 1948, 
is to retire Jan. 1, 1959. His request for retirement 
wes accepted by the directors of the firm Dec. 22 
and Gerald S. Kennedy, currently executive vice 
president, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Bul- 
lis. Charles H. Bell continues as president 

The directors have asked Mr. Bullis to continue 
member of the board and of the executive 
committee; he will occupy an office in the old Gen- 
eral Mills building in downtown Minneapolis. 

Speaking of his future activities, Mr. Bullis 
said: “I am looking forward enthusiastically to de- 
veting a large part of my time to the furtherance 
of the International Development Advisory Board, 
of which I was appointed chairman recently by 
President Eisenhower. I believe there is nothing 
of more immediate importance than the protection 
ef our national security in international trade, 
technical and economic development. 
Here the battle is already joined with the Soviets 
in a struggle which we must not lose.” 

Although the normal retirement 
is 65, Mr. Bullis—who is 68 
of the directors to extend his tenure beyond the 
limit. About a year ago he informed the board that 
he planned to submit his resignation at the close of 
1958. 

In addition to his work, with the Internaticnal 
Development Advisory Board, Mr. Bullis plans to 
continue his association with various other organi- 
including the Northwest Bancorporation 
of which he is a director. He is director-at-large 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.; director 
of the fund for Adult Education; director of the 
Ccuncil for Financial Aid to Education; trustee of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, and 
vice chairman of the board of trustees of Hamline 
University. In addition, he is Minnesota chairman 
for the Eisenhower Presidential Library Commit- 
tee 

It was not until he had finished a stint of 
18 months overseas rising from private 


as a 


assistance 


GMI 


acceded to a request 


age in 


zations, 


war 
service 
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Rodney Smith 


. I am looking forward enthusiastically to 


devoting a large part of my time to the 


further- 


ance of the International Development Advisory 


Board, of which I was appointed chairman recent 


ly by President Eisenhower. 


to captain—that 
Crosby Co., 
started as 
though he have 


His plan was to learn 


could 





Mr. Bullis joined the W 
predecessor of GMI 
a millhand, packing and 


aisnopurn 
And typically, he 
ading flour 
obtained a 


the 


“softer’ jot 


business from _ the 


ground up and after working his own shift, would 


often st iy to watch the operations of another 


Prior to war service, he had experience with 
the Chase National Bank cf New York. That was 
after his graduation fr the University of Wis- 
consin through which he worked his way as a 
wholesale dealer in sewing machines. Born at 
Hastings, Neb., he was brought up in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa nd, like many another American 
indus‘rialist before him, he had to work before a 
univers.ty education could be attained. Carrying 
papers is in that tradition and so is working for 
the local gas and electric company. Mr. Bullis did 
both those things 

His association with Washburn Crosby brought 
him into contact with another GMI giant, James 
Ford Bell, then vice president. After i year in the 
mill, he became an accountant and head of the 
Statistical department. When GMI was formed in 
1928—and with it the idea of diversification—Mr 
Bullis became secretary and comptroller of the 
new roup. Successively he vas vice president 
vice pre lent in charge of operations, executive 
vice president, and president for five years, start 
ing Jan. 1, 1943 ippointment he retained un- 
til he became chairman in 1948 

Mr. Bullis joined the board of directors in 1930 
ind has been a member of the executive commit- 
tee since 1931 

Interviewed at a press conference in Minne- 
ipolis, Mr. Bullis spoke enthusiastically of the task 
waiting him as chairman of the International De- 
elopment Advisory Board. The board, he ex- 
plained, has the duty of advising the President 
nd other officers whom he may designate, on gen- 
é nd basic policy matters relating to technical 
operation, the Development Loan Fund, and the 

juragement of private enterprise under the 
Mutual Security Progr 

The board’s area of responsibility is concen- 


. 


the technical assistance and eco- 


HARRY BULLIsS 





Gerald S. Kennedy Elected as New Chairman of Board 


Arthur D. Hyde, Ameel Z. Kouri, Edward 


Mr 
1894, in St 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., elected 
Gerald S. Kennedy, executive presi- 
dent, as chairman of the board, at a 
meeting Dec. 22. He succeeds Harry 
A. Bullis who retires effective Jan. 1, 
1959. The directors also. elected 
Arthur D. Hyde, Ameel Z. Kouri and 
Edward O. Boyer as executive vice 
presidents. All three have been vice 
presidents and administrators. 


He 


ing at St 


institution. 





Gerald 8S, Kennedy 


Kennedy 
Paul, and graduated from 
the College of St 
attended Murray 
and De La Salle prior to his enroll- 
Thomas. He was captain of 
the 1914 baseball team at St 
and won letters on the championship 
1912 and 1913 football teams at 


was born Oct. 29, 
1914 
School 


Thomas in 
Public 


Thomas 


that 


He entered the employ of Wash- 





O. Boyer Named Executive Vice Presidents 


burn Crosby Co. June 1914. Be- tions ntrol. He became director of 
ginning as office boy, he worked in flour and feed operations in 1942, a 
the wheat department at Minneapolis vice president in 1943, a director in 
until 1920, when he was transferred 1948, and administrator of flour, feed 
to the Buffalo office where he served ind oilseeds activities in 1953. He 
for 19 years in grain and operations was named executive vice president 
He was ember of the Buffalo Corn of the company in September, 1958 

Exch é d the Buffalo Club and Mr. Kennedy is past president and 
mareged the Frontier Elevator fo! former chairman of the board of di- 
GMI. In 1939, Mr. Kennedy returned rectors of the Millers National Fed 


to Min polis 





as director of 


opera- ( GMI EXECUTIVES, 


Edward O. Boyer 
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AX EXPECTED, mill sales depart- 
across the country found 


ments 
A almost wholly prececupied 
with Christmas preparations in the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 22, and 
not inclined to talk about booking 
flour. The highest level of activity 
for the week involved a purchase 
near the end of the week of approxi- 
mately 50,000 sacks of spring wheat 
flour by one large bakery, with the 
initial report of the sale estimated 

somewkat higher 
With sales at low ebb, flour mill 
sales departments concentrated on 
getting customers to move out flour 
on old contracts. As a result, ship- 
ping directions remained fairly good 


days, although the pic- 


and contained areas 


it about five 


ture was spotty 
where the run was below a normal 
week 


Although bakery patent flour pric- 
fairly steady across the U.S., 
was a growing tendency to ad- 
just some quotations upward, indi- 
eating a growing lack of confidence 
in the extremely high levels to which 
millfeed prices have climbed in re- 
cent months. Hard winter wheat flour 
quotations were steady, but springs 
in some markets made net gains of 
6¢ for the week. 

Sales in all the major 
dropped close to the crop year low. 
In the Southwest, the total for the 
week was a bare 20% of five-day 
capacity. The figure in the centfal 
ind Southeast was similarly 
while in the spring wheat mills 
irea it amounted to 74% of capacity, 


es were 
there 


areas 


states 


low 


with almost 25% accounted for by 
export and government business. 

Production by mills of the U.S. was 
fairly good for this time of year, 
holding at 108% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 109% the previous 
week and 106% for the comparable 
week of last year. (See tables on 
page 9.) 

Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 

buying was slow here, due to fairly 


substantial balances in the hands of 
bakers and preoccupation with the 
year-end holidays. Production and 
shipping directions were down close 
to five-day capacity and hard pressed 
to hold that level. 

Prices on spring wheat bakery 
flours have been coming under in- 
creasingly heavier pressure from the 
bulging millfeed market. With the 
spectacular gains made by millfeed 
prices in November and December 
definitely slowing down, flour sales 
departments are taking the steps 
necessary to compensate for any 
weakness which may come in that 
market in the near future. As a re- 
sult, bakery flour prices were moved 
up 9¢ at midweek, followed by a 3¢ 
drop at the close Dec. 22, leaving a 
net gain of 6¢ for the period. 

Family flour sales and shipping di- 
rections, too, continued at the same 


slow _pace. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week 


amounted to 74% of five-day 





Preoccupation with Holidays 
Presses New Flour Bookings 


Close to Crop Year Low 








milling capacity, with export business 
accounting for a sufficient proportion 
of the total to drop the domestic fig- 
ure to just about the 51% of capacity 
reported in the previous week. Sales 
for the comparable week of last year 
amounted to 48% of five-day capa- 
city. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 101% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week and 98% 
a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 107% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
104% the previous week and 120% 
a year ago. Production by mills of 
the interior Nerthwest amounted to 
99% of capacity, compared with 99% 
the previous week and 102% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 102% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 
101% the previous week and 108% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 19, 100 Ib. cottons, 
earlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.52@ 
5.62, spring short patent $5.62@5.72 
high gluten $5.92@6.02, first clear 
$5.28@5.86; whole wheat $5.52@5.62; 
family flour, nationally advertised 
brands $7 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Interest in flour buy- 
ing was scant last week as the holi- 
day spirit moved into the market, 
putting the damper on sales talks. 
Sales by hard winter wheat mills last 
week amounted to 20% of five-day 
capacity. This compared with 41% 
the previous week and 87% a year 
ago. Of last week’s business, 16% 
went toward filling government and 
export orders. 

Bakery buyers generally are well 
covered inte the months ahead. Those 
few chains that are not, along with 


the independents, will probably need 
flour shortly after the first of the 
year, but they showed no eagerness 
to buy and will probably not make 
further serious bids until after the 
holidays. Prices have held steady on 
bakery flour. Outside the usual p.d.s. 
business, there were very few sales. 
Directions were good, but off a little 
from the recent peak. 

Family flour bookings were also 
very light. Directions have been fair 
to good. Most wholesalers and jobbers 
have been holding their inventories 
to a bare minimum for year-end 
stock-taking and taxing. A pickup in 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











directions has already started, with 
buyers wanting to get the flour roll- 
ing so that it will arrive in their 
warehouses right after Jan. 1. Prices 
have been unchanged on nationally- 
advertised and other brands. 

Outside of some government buy- 
ing, the export trade has also been 
quiet. A little special flour was sold 
for shipment to Japan. Regular low 
grade met with almost complete lack 
of interest. Bakery clears also found 
very slight interest. Prices have 
sagged sharply on this type of flour 
from the high of several weeks ago. 
Several mills cut their purchases to 
hold down inventories. Supplies of 
all types are readily available now, 
to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 
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Durum, Semolina Sales Slow; Production 
Down Sharply from Previous High Levels 


RADING in durum and semolina 

was slow throughout the seven- 
day period ending Dec. 22, with most 
buyers of macaroni and noodle pi 
ucts reluctant to take on additional 
supplies until after Jan. 1. 

Prices were steady most of i! 
week, but the pressure of slig! 
more receipts over the preceding peri- 
od forced durum down one cent he- 
fore the close Dec. 22. Semolina wis 
steady throughout the week. 

With production down sharply 
from the peak runs of November aiid 
early December, mill sales depart- 
ments spent a good share of the week 
pressing for buyers to order it 
semolina, which helped to keep the 
run for the week at just about five 
days. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 101% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 
108% the previous week and 123% 
for the comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 19 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better. . -$2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.41 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... .. 2.28@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whiy. %e 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 14-2) ........ 162,500 165,508 101 
Previous week . . 162,500 *f74,896 108 
ee Pe 156,500 192,190 123 

Crop year 

“production 
2 oe ee 4,549,820 
Dent Weds EW. oko cs cvames 4,120,955 
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Millfeed Strength 


Continues; Prices 
At Record Levels 


ILLFEED prices climbed again 

in the seven-day period ending 
Dec. 22, but the gains rarely exceeded 
50¢ to 75¢ over the previous week, 
strongly indicating a slower rate of 
rise than at any time in the past 
couple of months. Although present 
levels could prevail until Jan. 1, due 
to curtailed running time over the 
holidays, the trade is looking toward 
a weaker trend in the near future. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,921 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,433 tons 
in the previous week and 49,492 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed prices climb- 
ed 50¢ the past week, but the rate 
of increase was considerably slower 
than at any time in November or De- 
cember to date. Previous increases 
were regularly measured in amounts 
of $1 to $4 a week. 

Supplies in this market are still 
tight, with the earliest available mill- 
feed being quoted for Dec. 29. With 
plans under way at the mills to shut- 
down for Christmas and New Year's 
the current levels are likely to hold 
for a short while longer. The expecta- 
tion is, however, that the record 
levels now existing are due for a de- 
cline after Jan. 1. 


Sacked bran, where available, 
moved well all of last week, as did 
bulk middlings. Sacked middlings 
were weaker. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Bran and 
standard midds. $50, red dog $52@53. 


Kansas City: Strength persisted in 
the millfeed market, with prices con- 
tinuing to edge upward, but not at 
the spectacular pace that has prevail- 


ed for the past several months. Ad- 
vances in the week ended Dec. 22 
amounted to 50¢ to 75¢ ton on all 


but bulk bran, which went up $2. De- 
mand has slacked off for Christmas 
week, but supplies are expected to 
drop, with most mills to be shut down 
for at least two days of the week. 
Most of the buying interest is for 
next week. Prices are a little easier 
for that period, but offerings are not 
plentiful. 

Quotations Dec. 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Sacked bran $46.25@47 (up 
75¢); sacked shorts $45.75@46.50 (up 
75¢); bulk bran $43@43.75 (up $2); 
bulk middlings and shorts $44.50@G 
45.25 (up 50¢). 

Salina: Demand was excellent, with 
bran closing $1 ton higher and shorts 


unchanged. Supplies were very 
scarce. Quotations Dec. 18, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $47@47.50, gray 
shorts $46@46.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Bran advanced $1.25 and shorts $1. 
Quotations Dec. 19, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $46.75@47.25, shorts 
$46.25 @ 46.75. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued to exceed the grind, but not 
as aggressively as recently. New 
strength developed, with bran in the 
favored position. Mixed car buyers 
absorbed all that mill door buyers did 
not take. Prices advanced $1 to $1.25. 
Quotations Dec. 19, Kansas City 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Export Interest, Crop Report 
Keep Wheat Futures Strong 


W HEAT futures were steady in 
the seven-day period ending 
Dec. 22, due principally to the prom- 
ise of a renewal of export activity 
and the government crop report on 
winter wheat acreage. The crop re- 
port contained some factors, particu- 
larly regarding a drop in yields, which 
exerted a bullish effect on contracts 
representing the new crop. Overall 
strength prevailed, also, because of 
the fact that supplies in the cash 
markets are still somewhat tight. 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 22 were: Chicago—March $1.96, 
May $1.92%, July $1.82%, Septem- 


ber $1.84%; Kansas City—March 
$1.913%, May $1.87%, July $1.78%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.07, July $2.02, 


September $1.98%4. 

Export activity increased some- 
what over the previous period, with 
several countries interested in pur- 
chases, including West Germany, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Greece and Japan 

Although farmers last fall planted 
the largest winter wheat acreage in 
five years, the latest government re- 


port indicated that the 1959 harvest 
may fall 19% below the 1957-58 rec- 
ord due to lower yields. The report 


indicated an expected yield for next 


year of 21.2 bu. an acre, compared 
with this year’s record of 26.8 bu. 


The projected yield, however, would 
still be five bushels above 
The cut for next year, according to 
the government report, is based on 
dry weather over the Southwest 
when the crop was planted last fall 
Although the outlook could change 
Grastically, the government report 
had a sustaining effect on futures 
representing the new crop, and some 
prices made fractional gains for the 
period. 


average 


Despite the current bullish pressure . 


on prices as a result of the govern- 
ment report, the picture could change, 
as it did a year ago for the 1957-58 
crop, which successively from 
906 million bushels at the initial es- 
timate to a record high of nearly 1.2 
billion bushels at the end 

Also, there is still the potential 
bearish impact of penalty wheat in 
the Southwest to press on nearby 
futures. Since early in the current 
crop year there has been widespread 


rose 


speculation as to when this wheat 
may come to market, with the gen- 
eral consensus that it will be mar- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 
* 
WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 22 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 


unchanged from the figures § an- 
nounced at all ports Dec. 15. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 


vious figures in parentheses, are as 
Atlantic 
Lawrence 


Canadian and U.S. 
104,¢ (1l¢); St. 


follows: 
ports, 


ports and Churchill, 10¢ (11¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. 
(10¢). 


Pacific ports 10¢ 








keted, if at all, in the latter part of 
the crop year, which is now just 
ahead. 


Cash Basis Changed 


With the approach of Christmas 
and a shortened business week, the 
main feature of the period in the 


Minneapolis cash wheat market was 


the changeover to the May basis. Re- 
ceipts, at 1,281 cars for the week 


ending Dec. 19, were still restricted, 
and the switch in the basis was made 
without a change in cash premiums. 
Of the total amount of wheat offered 
last week, 306 cars were for Commo- 


dity Credit Corp. account and 232 
were durum. 
The average protein of the hard 


red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 


lis last week was 14.05%, compared 
with 14.15% for the comparable week 
of last year 

At the close of business Dec. 19 


ordinary spring wheat at Minneapo- 
lis traded 1¢ under the May contract 


of $2.07%s to even with it; 11% pro- 
tein wheat traded from 1¢ under to 
l¢ over; 12% protein 2@3¢ over, 13° 
protein 6@8¢ over, 14% protein 12@ 
13¢ over, 15% protein 16@18¢ over, 
16% protein 26@28¢ over, and 17% 
protein 34@36¢ over 

The durum markets were quiet last 
week and prices finished the period 


unchanged 
The approximate range of c 
wheat prices at Minne Dec. 19 
is shown in the accompanying tab! 
together with premiums and discount 


factors: 


(See tables on page 8.) 
ash 


ipous 





No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $2.06 ¥% @2.073 
1% Proteir 2.06% @2.08% 
12% Protein 2.09 % @2.103 
13 Protein 2.13% @2.153 
14% Protein 2.19% @2.20% 
15% Protein 2.23 % @2.253 
16% Protein 2.33% @2.35% 
17% Proteir 2.41 % @2.433 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis DNS or NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture 12% protein $2.07% 13° 
protein $2.12%, 14% protein $2.17%, 15% pro 
tein $2.22%, 16% protein $2.32%, 17% pro- 
tein $2.40% 


Hard winter cash wheat at Kansas 


City was unchanged to up 2'2¢ bu 
in the week ended Dec. 22. March 


became the basic option but finished 
the seven-day period at the same lev- 
el as December week earlier 
Premiums showed gains of 2%2¢ bu 
on the low side of the range for 
12.50% protein and higher. On the 
high side, all values were unchanged, 
with the exception of ordinary, which 
was up l¢. 


was a 


Demand was good and tables were 
cleared of virtually all samples. Mills 
sought the medium to higher protein 
and superior milling quality wheat 
Merchandisers absorbed the remain- 
der. Apparently there is a good back- 
log of demand arrivals. Supplies were 
on the light side. Receipts totaled 753 
cars, compared with 652 the previous 
week and 452 a year ago 

Much of the wheat went toward 
filling contracts with mills. Hope was 
expressed for an expanded flow of 
free wheat in the new tax year. Since 
wheat placed under loan during No- 
vember did not total what many ex- 
pected it to, it is believed that pen- 
alty wheat will be marketed in great- 
er volume. Interior offerings 
week were small and are expected 


last 
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Current 
Flour 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 


tor More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principa 






































Production 














_manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

De 4 Previou De 7-24, Dec. 18-25 
958 week 956 1955 
Northwest 738,89 734,34 526,415 597,684 
Southwest 5 739 467.470 079.156 1,094,939 
Buffalo 5869 590669 6546 543.097 
Centra and Southeast 552.036 * 318 466,427 524,80! 
Pacific C ; 46 68 479.988 260,28 272,981 
Tota 3,850,745 88 & 616.8 87 66 3,027,316 
Percentage f tot U.S itput esé 7B 4 7 
Estimated tot 4299 147 9 
Accumulated tot th rr th 4794.66 
*Revised 
; Cc year flour production 
: —P ge of pacity jay we ——July | to —. 
0 “ us De 5 24, De 5, Dec. 2 Dec. 22 
958 week 9 954 958 1957 
Northwest 0 0 - 19 84 998 195 7.861.093 
Southwest 22 . 06 83 8 35.493 546 32,.399.377 
Buffalo . 9 20 9 83 6 3,758,473 3,997,823 
Centra and 3. E 86 95 98 6 8 01,242 13,712,642 
Pacific Coast 99 03 96 8 ] 575,298 8,015,808 
Tota 8 9 06 19 85 92,026,754 85,986,743 
NORTHWEST Ye 9 32,500 097,015 06 
Minnecpolis Two yea 9 032,00 837,275 8 
S-day week Flow is a 
. ty sutput tivity , 
Dec 4-2 231,00 247,049 07 
Previous w k 3 00 *24 7 04 
Year ag 7 BUFFALO 
Two ye 2 8 5 y week Fiou % 
Five-ye 9 84 ty utput tivity 
en-yea =| 8 D ( 586.9 19 
*Rev Pre week 0 590 669 20 
Pp M Ye 9 487,500 582 494 9 
rir p ter m os > ase o 
ng Duluth + P North Dak M My te ~~ 83 
and low = Va 
¢ 36 99 
s 3 y weer r U 
4 sees a CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ec < 49 99 
Previou k 493 we “e Michige Wiscons 
Year g 47 K ky, N h : ennessee 
Two ye 4 5 343 8 Missou 
Five-ye 8 week Fiou 
en-ye Q 8 ; ; ; + 
y ¥ y 
“Re 0 3,7 036 86 
U 4S 643 24 
SOUTHWEST Pre week 611.318 95 
: Y« s 582 890 98 
Konses Cit $82,890 
“ y wo yé 5 384 67 
S.day week Flou ' Five-yea verage 78 
Dec . 5 3 7 Revise 
Previous » k 214.2 237,074 ‘ 
Year 287.50 296 627 03 PACIFIC COAST 
Two ye 287.500 241.88 87 rv at tie Be Coast 
ites _ 94 California, Oregon and Washington Millis 
. . Sd we Claus ° 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas Gay week nad ~ 
f ty utpu vity 
City (Including Wichita and Sal’na) De 4-2 466 500 461 168 99 
day week Flour Pr wee 479.988 3 
- ty output tivity Y« Q 308 634 9% 
Dec 4 020,70 256,336 23 Two year 9 348 20 75,06 & 
Previou k 20,700 *1,240,396 22 Re d 
to co! that way during the ) was beir ffe i l prot 
days i Ge f 14 De ind was f 
Pre s were quoted Dec, 22 as Markets Dull 
v linary 3 1 4¢ ver the , : 
follo O ry 2 5191 Wheat markets we in the 
. rol nroyr t s ; 
bas : cn Ol wie . ae _ Paci N tnw ek, despite 
11.54 protein 5@8e ove Ll.io . 
} y export which repre- 
prote t S el 12 protein & i 
Ms . sented al ( nu 1 ot stocks in 
11S 2.00 protel 2 
@1 ¢ auch ie ’ i inticipat of tl mand J apan 
// + in id Zv0c oO el . = 
os ao. om 6 bought 46,337 tons western white 
) ot 1 Zac el qa = 
13.51 - ’ for Felt \ ni t and ¥,ooU0 tons 
14° 1 »30¢ ( 
r 4 ‘ d winter 11 protein for Jan- 
mr . te ) ’ > ) cast ; 
The POX Paris . _s iary. India took : { ms hard red 

; < 
Wheat p S at Inkansas ( I Ld winter rdinary, f January ship- 
is show panyl! ta t Pakistan t L500 tons of 
No. | Dark $1.94% @2.29 we é white f ec “ January 

2 Dark 93% @2 . 
No. 2 0 1%@ nd W ild ha I if space 
No. 3 Dark 4@2 é 4 
No. 4 Dark 894 @2.25 were wailabl Ordinary winter 
No. | Red 9444 @ 1.96 ‘ 
No. 2 Red 9334 @1.95 wi t is na’ to get nd the sale to 
N Red 91% @1.94% * 
No ; Red 89% @! .92 I i was t e been filled by four 
’ xport Ss Lill emand ra 

At Ft. W fo. 1 ordinary hard ¢Xporters. Milling d nd was light, 
Winter whe Dec..22 at represent ck of bookings and 
$2.29@2.30 1 livered Texas seasonal holid demand Crop condi- 
common point emium of 3¢ tions are unchanged 





Sims 8S. Adair 





Willard J. Davis 


Sims S. Adair to Retire from ADM Dec. 31; 
Willard J. Davis Named to Succeed Him 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sims Adair, one 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s old- 
est employees in years of service, will 
31 at age 65 from his posi- 
tions director and treasurer of 
the company. He will be succeeded as 
by Willard J. Davis, assis- 


retire Dec 


as a 


treasure! 


tant treasurer and budget director. 
Mr. Adair has been associated for 42 
years with ADM and Commander- 


Larabee Milling Co 

A native of Greenville, Texas, Mr. 
Adair started his, business career as 
a bookkeeper with the Anthony and 
Northern Railway in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in 1916 after graduation 
from North Texas State College. On 
Jan. 1, 1917, he went to work for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. in Hutchin- 
son. That company later became part 
of Commander-Larabee, which ADM 
purchased in 1933. Moving up through 
the financial side of the business, Mr. 


Adair was successively accountant, 
assistant treasurer, controller and 
vice president of Commander-Lara- 
bee. He was located in the Kansas 


City offices from 1917 to 1941, when 
he was transferred to ADM’s general 
offices in Minneapolis. 

In 1947 Mr. Adair became control- 
ler of ADM and was elected treasurer 
in 1949. In 1950 he was elected a di- 
rector of the company. He also has 
served for the past two years as a 
director of Applied Radiation Corp., 
Walnut Creek, Cal., an affiliate of 
ADM. The Adairs plan to continue 
making their home in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Davis, elected an assistant 
treasurer of ADM last April, joined 
the company in 1942 after six years 
with the Minnesota state income tax 
division, where he served as examin- 
er, supervisor and assistant director 
of the division. 

Formerly assistant manager of 
ADM’s tax department, Mr. Davis 
was named company analyst in 1957. 
He is a former member of the ADM 
advisory committee. A native of Ben- 
son, Minn., Mr. Davis is a graduate of 
Macalester College and the St. Paul 
College of Law. 





C. Dean McNeal Named 
To Silver Anniversary 


All America 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, is one of 
25 winners named to the 1958 silver 
anniversary All America published in 
the Dec. 22 issue of Sports Illustrated 
magazine. Mr. McNeal starred in 
track and on the gridiron a quarter 
of a century ago for Kansas State 
College. 

Mr. McNeal played football three 
seasons, was a member of the Big Six 
cross country championship team in 
1932. He lettered as an end on the 
1933 football team. 

Honored along with Mr. McNeal 
were such men as Notre Dame’s ath- 
letic director, Edward “Moose” 
Krause, atomic scientist Joseph M. 
Harrer, and Edward C. Myers, US. 
Steel vice president. Reviewing the 
winners and their outstanding rec- 
ords, Sports Illustrated said: ‘The 
silver anniversary award men of 1958 
are the distinguished products of 
their colleges—and of a rigorous 25 
years of American and world his- 
tory.” 

The silver anniversary All-America 


award men were selected by a panel 
of eminent judges from candidates 
nominated by colleges across the 
country. All were senior football let- 
termen of 25 years ago, and are cited 
for outstanding career and communi- 
ty service records. 

Following graduation in 1934, Mr. 
McNeal was a graduate student and 
instructor at K-State for two years, 
then from 1936 to 1947 was head of 
the agricultural forecasting division 
of Ralston Purina Co. at St. Louis. 
He joined Pillsbury in 1947 and di- 
rected its business analysis until 1950 
when he was promoted to his present 
position as executive vice president 

Mr. McNeal has been active in the 
Minneapolis Community Chest and 
Council, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in the Westminster Foun- 
dation of Minnesota. He also is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Kansas State College Endowment 
Assn., and a member of the mil!crs 
advisory council of Kansas State ‘ »]- 
lege. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT FLOW STARTS 
GEARY, OKLA.—Wheat has st: "t- 
ed to flow in the Geary Mill & F c- 
vator Co.’s new 700,000-bu. ware- 
house. This gives the firm a total 
storage capacity of more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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USDA Orders 37.7 Million Lb. Flour, 
14.2 Million Lb. Cornmeal for Relief 


WASHINGTON—Orders totaling 37,740,000 Ib. flour and 14,203,800 Ib. 
cornmeal were sent to mills by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Dec. 22. 
The flour and cornmeal will be used for domestic relief purposes. The flour 
total includes 31,725,950 Ib. all-purpose fiour, 5,361,400 bread flour and 652,650 
Ib. whole wheat. The cornmeal total includes 12,163,800 Ib. regular cornmeal 
and 2,040,000 Ib. degermed. Details of the orders follow: 


FLOUR 

Milling 

Company point 
Hayden Flour Mills, Phoenix - . Tempe 
Southeastern Mills ...........05065 ....Rome, Ga. 


Scott County Flour Mills . Sikeston, Mo. 


Whitewater Flour Mills Whitewater, Kansas 
Dixie Portland Flour Mills, Memphis. ...Chattanooga 


Shawnee, Okla 


Shawnee Milling Co. 


Consolidated Flour Mills 


American Flours ..Newton 


Standard Milling Co. Buffalo 


Lexington Roller Mills .............. Lexington, Ky. 


DE TG. we bbb-eeauaeys sdccewedueins Minneapolis 
Atchison 

Buffalo 

Enid 

Springfield 

Louisville 

Sacramento 

Chadron Milling Co. ......... .. Chadron, Neb. 
Wee COND SN BMG. occ ee secacvevessess Rapid City 
Kimbell-Diamond Mig. Co., Ft. Worth. . .Clifton 
Denton 

Graham 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo .............. Fostoria 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago .......... . .St. Joseph 


Cedar Rapids 


PUI IID: 2c asia | inn Bie dued. bid Lynchburg, Va. 
Lexington Mill & Elev. Co. ........ Lexington, Neb 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ....Wichita 


Commander-Larabee wane Co. 
t. Joseph and Hutchinson 


eee WN onc aid veces hice's coe sce Chicago 


Genera! Mills, Inc. . Buffalo 


Minneapolis 
Great Falls 


Kansas City 


(Turn to RELIEF AWARDS, page 27) 


nN 


Quantity 
120,000 
970,000 
200,000 
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Price 
Destination range 
Ariz $4.90 
Ala 5.21 
Ga. 5.16-5.26 
Ala 5.62 
Mo. 5.32 
Mich 4.78-4.80 
Ala. 5.39-5.44 


























4.94 
Texas 5.24 
Kansas 4.42 
Texas 4.87 
Mo 4.54 
Texas 4.8! 
Fla 5.90 
Miss 5.35-5.47 
Mo. 4.95-5.50 
N.Y 5.66-5.68 
Maine 5.70 
Alaska 5.82 
Puerto Rico 5.20 
N.Y. 5.48 
Conn. 5.35 
Mass 5.45 
N.Y 5.55 
Ky. 5.15-5.40 
D.C. 5.53 
Fla. 5.55-5.69 
Ga. 5.48 
Hi. 4.98-5.01 
Ind. 5.17 
lowa 4.92 
Ky. §.24 
La. 5.28-5.34 
Md 5.52 
Mass 5.58 
Mich 5.29 
Miss 5.33 
N. J 5.50 
N.Y 5.41-5.55 
Ohio 5.29-5.35 
Okla 4.85-5.00 
Pa. 5.39-5.56 
R. 1 5.49 
Tenn 5.39-5.50 
Texas 5.10-5.32 
Va. 5.37-5.44 
W.Va 5.38-5.58 
Wis. 5.22 
Va. 5.04 
Mich. 5.40-5.50 
Maine 5.15 
o Wi §.27-5.33 
Cal. 4.91 
$. D. 4.92 
s.D 4.86-5.07 
Wis. 5.09 
Texas 5.10-5.17 
Texas 5.11 
Texas 5.05 
N.C. 5.29 
N.C. 5.18 
Pa. 4.90 
Va. 5.07 
Ala. 4.99 
Conn. 4.95 
0.c 4.90 
Mass. 4.95 
N.J 4.93-4.98 
N.Y 4.99 
Ark. 5.025 
W.Va 5.285-5.47 
Wis. 4.8695 
Mich 4.805 
Pa. 5.64-5.67 
Maine 5.36 
Ark §.12 
La. 5.14-5.27 
Miss 5.37 
i 4.53-4.56 
Kansas 4.24 
La. 4.90 
N.C. 5.12-5.28 
Pa. 4.98 
Tenn. 4.63-5.18 
Okla. 4.39-4.40 
Colo. 4.65 
N. Y. 5.20 
Ind. §.02-5.23 
Ky. 5.63 
Mich. 5.26-5.30 
Ohio 5.29-5.41 
Pa. 5.41 
N.Y 5.27 
Md 4.95 
N.J 4.95 
Pa. 4.95-5.09 
Maine 5.12 
N. J 4.97 
N.Y 4.98-5.16 
Wis 4.70-4.82 
Minn 4.52 
Wis. 4.76 
Mont 4.72-5.06 
Wash 5.02 
N.D 5.09 
TH. 5.03-5 07 
Kansas 4.78 
Ky. §.27-5.45 
La. 5.42 
Miss 5.45 
Mo 5.03 
Pa. 5.50 
Tenn 5.47 
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Appointment of Two Divisional Sales Managers 
To New Positions with Bay State Announced 





A. P. Doerer Richard L. Brown 


WINONA, MINN.—The appoint- duction clubs throughout the New 


ment of two divisional sales man- England states, he is a member of 
agers to new positions in the Bay the American Society of Bakery En- 
State Milling Co. has been announced  gineers, the National Sales Execu- 


by Paul B. Miner, vice president in tives Club, and Allied Trades of the 
charge of sales. A. P. Doerer has _ Baking Industry. He will direct cen- 
been named central divisional sales tral divisional sales from a new Chi- 
manager and Richard L. Brown, cago headquarters. 
eastern divisional sales and technical 
service manager. in 
Mr. Doerer, whe has been manage1 and prior to joining Bay 
of the eastern division since 1953,  cialized in technical sales 
has served the organization in a sales ice capacities for twelve years. He is 
capacity for 28 years. Active in pro- i member of ASBE, the American 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


Mr. Brown has spent many years 
the baking and milling industries 
State, 
and serv- 


spe- 













GRAIN FLAX 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Society of Sales Training Director 
and a graduats 


GRASSHOPPER OUTBREAKS 


WINNIPEG Grasshopper out- 


“4 hat ane 1 ner ar " eaks in parts of Saskatchewan in 
direct sales in the New England area 1959 will be as serious as any on 
and will provide consultation to bak record, according to predictions by 
ers on tecl provi 1uthorities. The final fore- 

The poir Mr. Doeret cast map indicates a 66% increase 
and Mr. ] 1, which will become over 1958 in the total area subject 
effecti Fet t on to attacks. Moderate infestations are 
pany s tensive expansion pro¥ram expected to increase two-fold and 
which 1 I severe infestations four-fold and four 
torial ¢ ikery cust é small areas are in the “very severe 





Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








ee 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








BOARD OF TRADE BLDG . 


ST. LOUIS 6 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 


PHONE HA 1-1114 








Potential Use of 
American Feed Grains Abroad 


By Dr. Julius Hendel, Consultant, 
and 
John J. McCracken, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Twelve foreign countries were vis- 
ited during April and May of 1958 to 
study the potential use of feed grains 
in Europe in the form of feed grains 
or end products resulting from the 
use of feed grains. 

Countries visited were Spain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Israel, Turkey, West Germany, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
the U.K. 

Interviews were arranged with sev- 
eral persons in each of the countries. 
Those interviewed included: 

1. U.S. agricultural attaches and 
their assistants. 

2. Economic advisers. 

3. Agricultural specialists in the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

4. Consultants in embassies and in 
other governmental agencies dealing 
with agricultural problems. 

5. Personnel of the American Soy- 
bean Council at Madrid and Rome. 

6. Personnel in ministries of va- 
rious countries relating to policy pro- 
duction, distribution, fiscal matters 
and research. 

7. Associations including trade as- 
sociations, production control associa- 
tions, feed manufacturing associations 
and cooperatives. 

8. Business leaders including bank- 
ers, transportation officials, whole- 
sale dealers and retailers in small 
businesses, chain stores and super 
markets. 

9. International 
ers) and agents. 


Conclusions 

From these interviews and obser- 
vations, the authors drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

@ All countries visited are anxious 
to improve their economic position 
and they prefer to conserve their 
balances of hard currency to purchase 
capital goods instead of food. 

@ The conservation of dollars forces 
governments to adopt uneconomic 
aid for domestic agricultural produc- 
tion. In many cases agriculture is 
protected to supply goods for export 
to obtain foreign currencies. 

@ There is a definite upward trend 
in the standard of living and diets in 
all countries visited. Britain, West 
Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands 
and Belgium have exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most ardent en- 
thusiasts of the Marshall Plan. Spain, 
southern Italy, Greece, Turkey and 
Israel need additional aid to raise 
their diets of concentrated foods to 
increase the working efficiency of 
their people. 

@ The developed countries can af- 
ford to part with dollars but the 
source of food and feed grain pur- 
chases is guided by the flow of trade. 
The semi-developed countries have 
few dollars to spare and depend en- 
tirely on other means such as PL 480, 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and relief programs to ac- 
quire U.S. food products for their 
people. 

@ The present delays in negotia- 
tions on PL 480 invariably cut into 


traders (import- 


the essential requirements of the re- 
ceiving countries. 

@ There is a definite natural trend 
towards increased animal and poul- 
try husbandry. The rise in the broil- 
er industry will be the most dra- 
matic. 

@ An effective market development 
program in concentrated foods would 
increase the use of feedstuffs im- 
mensely, and the U.S. would share in 
the largest part of the increase. 

@ All countries are thinking more 
in terms of trade rather than aid. 
The bulk of the purchases of feed is 
guided by reciprocal trade. 

@ All countries welcomed the idea 
of market development. The degrees 
and methods of participation varied 
by countries. 

@ Any increase in the use of feed 
grains, to be effective, will require 
corresponding quantities of protein 
concentrates. Soybean producers will 
benefit indirectly. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations 
are made: 

1. An effective market develop- 
ment program for the use of feed 
grains and by-products should be in- 
augurated. 

2. The U.S. approach to the use 
of feed grains should be geared to a 
program of “assistance to economic 
development” instead of “surplus dis- 
posal.” 

3. The program should be well- 
planned, long-term and tailor-made 
for each country. It must be based 
on a time table with definite con- 
tinuity in mind. Principles of success- 
ful marketing development in the 
U.S. should be adapted. 

4. The US. participants, in addi- 
tion to the grain producers and ex- 
porters, should preferably include 
representatives from other industries 
such as manufacturers of poultry 
raising, processing, and warehousing 
equipment, as well as food merchan- 
disers with emphasis on supermarket 
operators. 

5. The headquarters for the market 
development project should be cen- 
trally located. Service to other coun- 
tries would be furnished on request. 

6. The personnel should consist of: 

A. A comparatively young, ener- 
getic administrator, supported by 

a staff of experienced, practical, 

full or part-time technicians; re- 

tired educators and business exec- 
utives can be called on. 

B. The operating staff should be 

recruited from trained nationals. 

7. In planning the program, best 
use should be made of available 
American Embassy and International 
Cooperation Administration person- 
nel and close liaison developed with 
the Food & Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and personnel of existing pro- 
grams. 

General Observations 

In the countries visited, the per- 
centage of people on the farms is 
significantly higher than in the U.S. 
Politically, they must be given favor- 
able treatment and this affects most 
governmental actions. The countries 
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are all following U.S. methods of 
helping agriculture. They are all ex- 
change balance-conscious. 

In the developed countries, U.S. 
technological advances are _ well 
known and accepted. The feed indus- 
try is highly developed. The costs 
of production are gradually approach- 
ing those in the U.S. through intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery 
and elimination of unnecessary han- 
dling of ingredients. However, profit 
margins are still large, both of manu- 
facturers and producers, because they 
cling to the high-profit, low-volume 
philosophy. 

Although the semi-developed coun- 
tries are lagging, there has been a 
definite, slow improvement in the 
diets of the nations studied. This is 
linked to a general upward trend in 
the standards of living. What is need- 
ed is help to accelerate the rate of 
improvement. The growth in con- 
sumption of feedstuffs and concen- 
trated foods would follow naturally. 

The poultry (broiler and turkey 
husbandry) industry is receiving 
much attention and encouragement 
through public acceptance of poultry 
meat, and the desire of each govern- 
ment to produce it locally instead of 
importing from other countries. 
Based on discussion with people in all 
countries visited who are interested 
in the poultry industry, the expan- 
sion in the broiler field for the next 
decade will be phenomenal. 

Poultry in most of the countries 
visited is considerably higher priced 
than red meat. In fact, it is classi- 
fied as a luxury and is taxed accord- 
ingly. The efficiency of production 
varies with the country, size of flock, 
and intelligence of the producers. Ac- 
ceptance of the latest methods of 
broiler production can increase the 
consumption of chicken meat in many 
of these countries enormously, with 
only slight or no adverse effect on 
hog and beef production. To accom- 
plish this, the local population must 
be educated to: (1) realize the bene- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — Dr. Hendel of 
Minneapolis is a former executive of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Mc- 
Cracken is in the grain and feed divi- 
sion of the Foreign Agricuitural Serv- 
ice. This article has been prepared 
from a report by the two men after 
they made a two-month study on the 





potential use of U.S. feed grains 
abroad. 
ficial nutritional value of chicken 


meat, and (2) allow the price of 
poultry to seek the-natural supply 
and demand level, thus becoming an 
every-day item instead of a holiday 
or doctor’s prescription ftem. 


Poultry Consumption 

The trend of poultry consumption 
is upward, and with the right educa- 
tional and merchandising promotion 
it will increase as fast as it did in 
the U.S. The increase will vary in 
proportion to the development of the 
country. The U.K. expects to triple 
its consumption by 1960. This figure 
is considered quite conservative by 
experienced British food merchants. 

West Germany is next in line. Italy 
and Greece have a very large poten- 
tial if the people are made aware of 
the benefits of a better diet. 

The exchange reserve in most coun- 
tries is the No. 1 problem. Even 
though some of the countries, like 
West Germany and Britain, have im- 
proved their hard currency position, 
they fear reduction in the reserves. 
Trade in those countries is tied close- 
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ly with import license and govern- 
mental regulations on the use of hard 
currencies. Bilateral agreements oft- 
en channel trade, not to the country 
which offers the lowest price, but to 
that country that is willing to accept 
goods in exchange. 

West Germany’s buying feed wheat 
from France at prices considerably 
higher than competition is a case in 
point. Raising the price of imported 
feedstuffs to the German farmers and 
the permission for importation of eggs 
and broilers from Denmark and the 
Netherlands freely is another illus- 
tration. 

Trade is of chief importance to the 
developed countries. The discussion 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
in the U.S. was attracting much at- 
tention in Western Europe. Any move 
which assists trade between the U.S. 
and the other countries and increases 
their reserve of hard currencies will 
ultimately increase the quantity of 
feedstuffs taken by these countries. 

The U.S. system of price support 
for grains is being copied by all the 
countries and is a real obstacle in 
selling U.S. feed grains. Thus, a re- 
duction in price will not increase the 
quantity taken. The desire to become 
self-sufficient as protection in time 
of emergency is less important than 
the fact that a satisfied agricultural 
population is more stable and con- 
servative. Large sums are expended 
to keep the agricultural population 
contented, even though sometimes it 
works at cross-currents. 


U.S. Approach 

The U.S. approach should be 
changed from “surplus disposal’’ to 
“assisting the world and local econo- 
mies.” 

Some countries are unwilling even 
to accept donations. The approach 
should be assistance in improving 
the economic conditions of the coun- 
try by offering: (1) technical know- 
how and information; (2) long-term 
loans, but not giveaways; (3) improv- 
ing the climate for foreign investors. 

The less developed the country, 
the more caution is necessary in of- 
fering assistance. Giving puts the re- 
cipient at a disadvantage. Under- 
standing of the receiver’s point of 
view is paramount. 

The short-term approach to the po- 
tential utilization of U.S. feed grains 
is based on present carryover, plus 
the growing crop which depends on 
weather, and the use of recent tech- 
nological developments. The quanti- 
ties taken from the U.S. will vary 
with the size of the surpluses avail- 
able in the other export countries and 
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the demand and trade agreements 
in the deficit countries. 

Any sound market promotion and 
development of feed grains must have 
a long, rather than a short-term ob- 
jective. There has been some criticism 
that, if the U.S. is seriously interest- 
ed in exporting feedstuffs, it should 
be a good merchant. It must have 
goods of the same quality available at 
competitive prices. It cannot be an 
“in and outer.” An organized method 
of market promotion will hasten the 
expansion of poultry production in 
all countries. The approach must be 
indirect. 

An organization of groups interest- 
ed in all phases of the local economy, 
production, processing, distribution 
and other allied industries, starting 
with the producers and following 
through to the dining room table 
could best carry out this market pro- 
motion. A cooperative effort on the 
part of those interested from a profit 
point of view, and the nationals in- 
terested in the welfare of their people 
would shorten the development pe- 
riod. 

The development of self-service 
chain food distributing outlets and 
super markets indicates that the 
trend is in the right direction. 


Foreign Surpluses 

The surplus producing countries, 
such as Argentina, parts of Africa, 
the Middle East and occasionally the 
Danubian countries are in the export 
market when they are blessed with 
an abundance. They are going to 
sell their surplus of grain irrespec- 
tive of price because they need the 
foreign exchange. It would be poor 
business, as well as bad international 
relations, to try to sell more than our 
share. During their peak movements, 
the U.S. should let other countries 
participate a little heavier in the 
world export of feed products. How- 
ever, intelligent interpretation of quo- 
tations and intentions of the competi- 
tive countries is essential. 

The large number of official visit- 
ors from the U.S. either as teams, 
as study projects, or as governmental 
observers create a problem. The lo- 
cal officials are confused as to the 
purpose and effectiveness of these vis- 
itors. More scrutiny and coordination 
are advisable before beginning a new 
project. 

The American Soybean Council, 
with offices in Madrid and Rome, has 
done a good job in promoting the use 
of soybean meal and the sales of soy- 
bean oil in Spain and Italy. 


Foreign Attitudes 

The importers in all countries had 
little criticism of the quality of grain 
they are receiving. With the excep- 
tion of foreign material in soybeans 
and corn, they seem satisfied with 
shipments from the U.S. There were 
occasional observations that buyers 
couldn’t get the higher grades of 
corn and that offers of U.S. grains, 
especially barley, oats and rye, are 
spasmodic. In the final analysis, it is 
the price and local governmental re- 
strictions of either exchange or im- 
port licenses that determine where 
the importers buy. 

It was also observed that when 
wheat is sold with a protein guaranty 
there are discrepancies between the 
analysis and samples, time of ship- 
ment, and the findings by the millers 
on arrival. Protein is becoming an 
important factor in U.S. wheat ex- 
ports, especially to Britain. Acquisi- 
tion of bakeries by the large British 
millers is forcing production of a 
stronger uniform flour. Though price 
will still be a factor, the British will 
be buying quality. 

The local handling facilities are 





very satisfactory in the developed 
countries but could be improved in 
Greece, Turkey and Israel. The de- 
mand for feedstuffs in Greece depends 
greatly on the severity of the win- 
ter. With facilities only at the ports 
and one in the interior where feeds 
are needed, the consumption of feed 
grains is reduced, because by the time 
the feed arrives at points of need the 
weather has changed for the better. 

Storage facilities in the interior 
would be helpful to livestock produc- 
ers in Greece and would increase to- 
tal use of feed grains. The animals’ 
stomachs are relatively inelastic. 
They cannot absorb the feed at some 
future date after going hungry for a 
week or fortnight. Port facilities in 
Israel are also insufficient to carry 
a reserve stock of feed grains for 
emergency. 

Buying practices of each country 
are based on its experience. With 
the exception of Italy and Greece, the 
buyers are well aware of the nutri- 
tional value of each grain. Price and 
government regulations are govern- 
ing factors as to where they pur- 
chase. Though there is considerable 
prejudice in Italy against U.S. corn 
in favor of Argentina, price will be 
the governing factor if exchange is 
provided. 

Buying practices depend entirely on 
the evolution of the grain and feed 
industry in each country. Where 
there are no merchants, the feed 
manufacturers accumulate their own 
inventory when warehouse space is 
available. In countries where there 
are importer-merchants, quite often 
the latter assume the risk of carry- 
ing inventories, depending on their 
judgment as to the trend of future 
prices. One can hear observations 
that it takes too long to receive the 
grains from the time of purchase. 
These observations are not always 
justifiable. The anticipated lower 
trend of the market is often the de- 
terrent. 

It is true in instances where ne- 
gotiations are between government 
and government that there is a lot 
of red tape on the part of both gov- 
ernments. It is natural that govern- 
ment officials are likely not to be 
quite as fast in their decisions as pri- 
vate merchants where the profit mo- 
tive is the determining factor. Quick- 
er consideration by the U.S. govern- 
ment under PL 480, and a more real- 
istic and commercial approach on the 
part of the buying country would 
shorten the negotiation period and re- 
sult in greater feeds use. 


Objectives 
Over the long term, the attitude 
must be indirect and general in na- 
ture, yet objective and well-defined 
and planned. Objectives to strive for 
are: 

(1) Increase and improve the pur- 

chasing power of the countries; 

if we succeed in the above objec- 

tive the increase in use of U.S. 

feed grains and concentrates will 

come naturally. 

Educate the people to understand 

that better diet will help them 

improve production. 

(3) Improve efficiency of production 
and distribution. 

(4) Gradual acceptance by the U.S. 
that the principle of competi- 
tive advantage in agricultural 
production instead of unrealistic 
supports should guide production. 

The staff conducting the market 
development program should be head- 
ed by a comparatively young, ener- 
getic administrator. He should be 
able to call on experienced, practical 
technicians. They can be recruited 
from retired educators and execu- 
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tives from private industry on leave 
of absence. 

Direction and top policy should be 
handled by the U.S. representatives; 
actual operations, communications, 
and contacts should be performed by 
nationals. Nationals trained in the 
U.S. make better disciples for intro- 
ducing U.S. methods, both in tech- 
nology and consumer acceptance. 
Whenever possible the front man 
should be a national. Headquarters 
of the program should be in the cen- 
ter of the scene of operations—per- 
haps in Rome. 


Ideal Program 

Although it might take longer to 
get it under way, the ideal program 
would be an international one in 
which all nations could take part 
with the U.S. providing the bulk of 
the funds and personnel. 

After a decision is made to launch 
a mafket development program, all 
possible steps should be taken to co- 
ordinate activities with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, ICA, and Food 
and Agriculture Organization. As- 
sistants from each country should 
also be recruited to visit the U.S. and 
gain experience. Great stress must 
be put on: (1) not giving any advice 
or criticism unless it is sought; (2) 
respecting the feelings and wishes of 
the locals; and (3) creating a hum- 
ble attitude among personnel because 
it is human nature to resent superi- 
ority. 

We must recognize that the other 
countries are old, mature, and have 
established traditions which cannot 
be changed in a hurry, and what is 
good for us may not appeal to them 
at all. If we can learn to approach 
the problem from the other fellow’s 
point of view rather than ours, we 
will be further ahead. 

The policy of the marketing organ- 
ization should be based on the fact 
that in the long run the better each 
country is fed and the more it pro- 
duces and the freer the trade, the 
more it will demand from the sur- 
plus producing countries. 

The objective should be the im- 
provement of the standard of living 
and purchasing power of the country 
in question. This will, in the long run, 
result in a bigger share of exports 
from the U.S. 


Method of Approach 

The method of approach should be 
more indirect than direct; it should 
be in the field of education and mar- 
ket development of foods and feed 
balances. The more advanced the 
countries, the more receptive they 
are. 

Britain, through its organization 
of poultry producers (broilers and 
turkeys) is very anxious to cooperate. 
Italy is anxious to receive help in 
the field of nutrition, both for ani- 
mals and humans. Greece is still in 
the early stages of development and 
is ready to have help to (1) impro\: 
its methods of feed manufacture; (2 
produce eggs and broilers; and (3) 
give instructions as to better human 
nutrition. In Israel, although the ge: 
eral standard of living is relatively 
high, a big percentage of the popu 
lation, especially those coming from 
North Africa and from Arabian co\:- 
tries, need help in nutritional educ:- 
tion. 

Any action in introducing the: 
foods must be geared to a long-term 
objective. Intermittent deliveries and 
presentation in the form of fairs, 
without any follow-up, lose their ef- 
fectiveness. In all discussions the 
question of continuity was stressed. 
The objections, which are valid, are 
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“unless we are assured that we are 
able to produce and offer the better 
nutritional foods continuously, we 
are better off keeping them scarce.” 
The countries cannot afford to pro- 
vide better foods for a short time 
and then be obliged to withhold them 
from the people. In semi-developed 
countries where the outlay for food 
is the biggest share of each person's 
income, political repercussions of 
such withholding would be inevitable. 


GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


ARBA Begins Search 
For Miss Muffin 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has announced 
that ten contests to select Little Miss 
Muffins to go to Washington in April 
are already being organized. Local 
retail bakery associations holding 
contests are expected to exceed 20 in 
number, and children will be coming 
from as far as California. In some 
areas, two or three associations are 
banding together, each holding a con- 
test in its area, after which there 
will be an area wide finals to select 
one child to send to Washington for 
the national ARBA convention April 
12-15. 

Local retail bakery associations 
which have already started to beat 
the drums and plan to send Little 
Miss Muffin to represent them at the 
finals in Washington April 12 are: 
Northern California (the East Bay, 
San Francisco, and Sacramento Area 
Associations), the Master Bakers Re- 
tail Association of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, the Associated Retail Bakers of 








Greater Washington, D.C., the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, the New Orleans Master 


Bakers Assn., Northern New Jersey 
(comprised of the North Jersey Divi- 
sion of the New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, Inc., and the North Cen- 
tral Jersey Association of Bakery 
Owners), the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
and the Greater Akron Retail Bakers 
Assn. 

In addition the South Jersey Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. and the Master 
Bakers Business Association of Phil- 
adelphia have announced that they 
will each select a little girl from a 
local orphanage to represent their 
associations at the finals in Washing- 
ton. 





CONTEST OPENS—The 1958 winner 
of the national title of Little Miss 
Muffin in the contest sponsored by 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 


America, Susan Gratzel, Teaneck, 
NJ., sets up the poster to open the 
contest which will find a new Miss 
Muffin for 1959. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec 
12, 19, 
—!958— 1758 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc - 43% 27 40 39% 
Allis-Chaimers : 29% 22% 27% 29 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 342 43% 41'2 
Am ene 55% 39'2 53% Si” 
A-D-M Co. ore 44% 29 44% 42% 
Borden nse > 60% 74% 74% 
Cont. Baking Co . 47% 27% 462 46% 
Pfd. $5.50 . ‘ 106 99 104 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 55% 33% 52% 53% 
Cream of Wheat 40% 28'2 39% 
Dow Chemical 762 52% %73% 75% 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 9% %I12% 12% 
Pfd. $8 141 125 139% 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 792 48 76% 76'/ 
Gen. Mills, Inc. . 89 60% 85 86% 
Pfd. 5% rr 117 105 107% 
Merck & Co : 83% 36% 792 17% 
Pfd. $3.50 ‘ 86 74 79% 80 
Natl. Biscuit Co. Sita 41% 50 50 
Pfd. $7 168 149% 153'% 152'/ 
Pfizer, Chas it 49% 108% 01's 
Pillsbury Co 70 422 66% 68'/ 
Procter & Gamble 78% 55 75% 74% 
Quaker Oats Co 52 37% 0 49% 
Pid. $6 1462 131 134 131" 
St. Regis Paper Co 46% 26% 46% 45% 
Pfd. $4.40 97 90 94 
Std. Brands inc 68% 40% 62% 68 
Sterling Drug : 54 29% 53 48% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 962 72 90% 95% 
United Bisc. of Am 37 27% 27% 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 362 23% 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co 14% 1% 4% 14% 
Pid. $5.50 95 84 87 87% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 85 87 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 7 95 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 90 92 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 94'4 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79% 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec 
12 19 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp : 8'/s 3% 7'A 7 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 38 27 372 38 
Wagner Baking Co. . 3% 2 3 2% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 40% 24 38% 37% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & aie are. 
of N. Y., $5 99 100'/ 
Wagner Baking ce , Pfd 69' 71 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec 
5, 12, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ... 5.00 3.25 4.10 4.75 
Pf ree 55 45 2 
Can. Bakeries .. 9 5% 9 9 
Can. Food Prod oye 3.80 2.50 2.50 
oe ts ages 8 7 7 7 
Pfd aie ee 37 54% 52 
Catelli Food, A 43 29 43 43 
as p¥Sus aus ee 52 40 51 52 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 7 92 9 
Federal Grain ..... 45 26 42 42', 
d. cosseses 30% 25% 27% 27% 
Gen. Bakeries as 7.50 4.90 7.00 7.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd 5) ae 69 70 69 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd . . 128 120 120 124 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% 7’ 12% 13 
Pfd Ve re 85 96 
McCabe Grain, A . 25 16 *32 
8 ; tga 2% 23% 32 32 
Ogilvie Flour eee ie 454 43's 
Pfd Jat Bonen» +007 eae 130 140 
Std. Brands Jveccw =D *39 *53'% 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 40 17 37% 36 
United Grain, A .... 6% 154% 15% I5'2 
Weston, G., A... 35% 2I'2 34% 34% 
B ou te See. ae 21% 34% 34 
Pid. 4'/2% SAL, 87'2 92% 92 


*Less than board lot. 
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Economic Development .. . 


And Flour Milling 


pertinent interest of 


the U.S. flour milling 


industry in 


’ | {HE 

certain aspects of the problem of private foreign investment 
has been highlighted by the submission of a statement to a congres- 
sional authority by Gordon P. Boals, director, export programs de- 
partment, Millers National Federation. The statement reviews the 
problems from the standpoint of flour milling, though it is illustra- 
tive of the dilemma facing the U.S. at the present time in encouraging 
foreign investment and discouraging trade restrictions for uneconomic 
new industries. The statement was submitted to Rep. Hale Boggs, 
chairman, subcommittee on foreign trade policy of the House com- 


mittee on ways and means. 


’ i SHOUGH economic development 

is almost as old as the history 
of man, there has probably never 
been a time when it has received 
more attention than today. Plans for 
new industries or plant expansion, 
the construction of roads and super 
highways, airfields, schools, hotels, 
power plants and numerous other 
projects are being announced almost 
daily for some place. They stir the 
imagination of masses of people look- 


ing forward to a better world and 
they appeal to many investors, both 
private and public agencies with 


capital available for investment pur- 
poses. 

Such new projects are the 
hope of progress in the newly estab- 
lished and less developed countries, 
and they represent modernization, ex- 
pansion and efforts to raise standards 
of living to still higher levels in the 
industrialized and more developed re- 
gions. 

As the tempo and scope of new pro- 
ject activities increase, as new lending 
agencies are established or their ac- 
tivities expand, and particularly as 
emotional and political factors or in- 
fluences enter the picture, it appears 
timely to examine some of the basic 
characteristics and principles involved 
in sound economic development. Much 
useful experience is available, par- 
ticularly as regards certain types of 
industries. The following comments 
review some of the significant aspects 
about economic development gener- 
ally and about flour milling as a spe- 
cific example of a development pro- 
ject. 


great 


Economic development is a term 
that largely defines itself, namely, 
something that is “economic” and at 
the same time represents “‘develop- 
ment” or improvement. Though such 
a definition or description may ap- 
pear obvious, it is surprising to note 
the number of projects that continue 
to be undertaken in most countries 
that are neither economic nor repre- 
sent a constructive development or 
improvement of the national economy 
of the country or welfare of its peo- 
ple 

As one begins to examine the eco- 
nomic aspects of any development 
project, there are certain basic facts 
and criteria that are often overlook- 
ed but are very significant for evalua- 
tion, especially by those responsible 
for approving such projects. Perhaps 
the most basic and significant fact 
regarding the economic development 
is that the world demand for capital 
investment greatly exceeds the 
amount of capital available from all 
private, government or in- 
ternational agencies. 


sources 


This situation is intensified today 
by growing demands for development 
projects almost everywhere so that 
it may be before many very 
deserving or needed projects can or 
will be undertaken, especially if they 
are dependent upon foreign capital 
investment. As a result, it is most im- 
portant that countries desiring to 
make rapid progress in economic de- 
velopment give special attention to 
providing a favorable “climate” or 
investment and loans in or- 
der to attract such loans or capital, 


years 


basis for 
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and to encouraging the most urgent 
and essential types of development 
projects so that local resources and 
natural economic advantages can be 
more effectively utilized 

It is almost axiomatic that most 
economic development must come 
from within a country with its people 
and being utilized to an 
increasing extent. Otherwise the cost 
of repayment and servicing of loans 
becomes too great to handle yet fail- 


resources 
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fiscal obligations is likely 
further loans. Foreign 
capital investment if wisely made by 
private public agencies 
can help very much to get basic facil- 
built or key industries started 
that will help generate additional de- 
velopment of the economy 


ure to pay 
to discourage 


business 01 
ities 

While many criteria or guide lines 
might be mentioned as helpful in se- 


lecting projects that qualify as both 
economic and development for any 
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given country, the following appear 


to be fundamental. 


l Revenue producing. 
* If economic, a project should 
help produce additional revenue and 
income for a state. Roads, hotels, pow- 
er plants, port and dock facilities, de- 
velopment of natural resources, ex- 
ports—all are basic types that should 
help expand a country’s national in- 
come and thereby produce revenue. 
As local labor is employed and as 
local resources are developed, the 
economy of a country or area is 
strengthened and helps provide a 
basis for further development pro- 
jects 

On the other hand, projects which 


must be subsidized by special conces- 
sions that cost revenue rather than 
help produce additional national in- 


come usually prove to be uneconomic 
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and may hinder rather than help a 
development program. Likewise pro- 
cessing projects for which most or 
all of the raw material must be im- 
ported continue to require foreign 
exchange and seldom become revenue 
producers or net savers of exchange 
when all factors are taken into ac- 
count. 


Does it require special protec- 
tion or assistance? 

While protection of infant indus- 
tries has an active and vocal group 
of advocates in most countries, the 
study of economic development for 
many regions and over an extended 
period of time emphasizes the conclu- 
sion that with few exceptions, if a 
project is basically economic, it will 
require only limited and possibly no 
protection. Conversely, the more pro- 
tection requested, the less economic a 
new industry is likely to be for the 
country. 

Such a trade policy will go a long 
way in directing new capital invest- 
ment into the most efficient and pro- 
ductive channels, particularly in the 
development of local resources and 
the use of special economic advan- 
tages within the country. At the same 
time it will reduce pressures on the 
cost of living and inflation that usual- 
ly accompany protection and short- 
ages of supply which hurt the masses 
of the population. Requests for a 
monopoly position in the market, it 
is noted, have rarely been associated 
with sound economic development. 

3 Are the world economic factors 
* favorable for the new industry? 
If economic, a new industry will 

usually be consistent with the world 

supply and demand situation of the 
commodity or industry. Under condi- 
tions of short supply or high prices, 
the opportunities of success of a new 
development project are considerably 
different than with a world surplus 
or excess capacity and low prices. 

Profit margins of an industry are also 

useful indexes for evaluating its prob- 

able success and need for protection. 

Countries without special economic 
advantages for a commodity or in- 
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dustry would usually do well to avoid 
the more highly competitive enter- 
prises in international trade in their 
economic development programs. 
They usually represent industries 
that are very sensitive to price 
changes and low profit margins un- 
less highly protected. This is particu- 
larly true in early stages of economic 
development when the need for capi- 
tal investment is so great that un- 
economic projects are likely to prove 
to be a luxury and may check rather 
than encourage an active develop- 
ment program. 

4 Does the industry employ much 

* labor or use local resources? 

If economic, a new industry will 
help employ more local labor and/or 
use local resources. Employment of 
labor and development of local re- 
sources are the basic foundations of 
any sound development program for 
a country. True economic develop- 
ment especially over a period of time 
must largely come from within a 
country out of savings or earnings. 
This involves increased wages and 
savings from workers or increased 
income or earnings from the develop- 
ment of local resources. Only in this 
way can foreign loans be paid or ser- 
viced and further development take 
place. Industries that do not employ 
additional local people or increase in- 
come by the development and use of 
local resources are unlikely to help 
the economic development of a coun- 
try and usually delay its progress. 

5 Good projects attract more pro- 

‘ jects. 

If economic, one project usually 
helps to attract many more projects. 
Roads open up new areas and re- 
sources, good hotels and international 
travel facilities attract visitors as 
tourists and investors with capital, 
better port and dock facilities help 
expand export—all working toward 
sound economic development. On the 
other hand, a new local factory that 
may have the latest machinery and 
involve millions of dollars of capital 
investment may not be economic for 
the country and result in higher cost 
food, reduced revenues for the gov- 
ernment, taxation problems, increased 
government controls and unsettled 
conditions that discourage many new 
development projects. One bad pro- 
ject can discourage 10 good projects 
and result in delaying economic de- 
velopment. 


Milling Development 

In the worldwide program of eco- 
nomic development that is going on 
today, the construction of local flour 
mills is receiving active attention in 
many countries. This is notably true 
for non-wheat-producing countries in- 
asmuch as mills have already been 
built in the wheat producing coun- 
tries to grind all local cereal grain 
production. How does a modern flour 
mill qualify as an industry for eco- 
nomic development? Does it meet the 
criteria as outlined above and what is 
the experience in non-wheat-produc- 
ing countries? 

The following observations and con- 
clusions are based on actual experi- 
enc? with the principal flour mills 
built in importing countries in recent 
years. Very few have involved any 
U.S. financing inasmuch as the con- 
ditions for investment and operation 
have generally been much less fa- 
vorable than for the production and 
export of flour from the U.S. The spot 
situations where private financing has 
been made have involved special local 
or competitive circumstances but ‘n 
every case serious trade restrict. 
problems have resulted. 

With regard to the five basic eco- 
nomic criteria for development pro- 
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jects it may be noted that local flour 
milling has usually resulted in a loss 
of revenue, especially in those coun- 
tries with an import duty on flour. In 
view of customary tax exemptions 
and duty free importation of wheat 
for a flour mill, the loss of revenue 
on flour has frequently created seri- 
ous financial problems for the coun- 
try. In turn, this has often made for 
political and economic instability that 
has frightened capital investment and 
delayed other development projects. 

Flour mills in importing countries 
are notable for requesting protection 
even to the extent of prohibition of 
any flour imports. Unless the volume 
of consumption is very large, one or 
two modern mills will have the capa- 
city to meet the country’s needs 
though not the ability to produce all 
the types of flour desired by bakers, 
pasta manufacturers, cookie and 
cracker companies, etc. As a result, 
protective controls usually increase 
prices and reduce the quality of this 
basic food which in turn raises the 
cost of living to the working popula- 
tion. One or two individuals who own 
the mill may make it profitable by 
protective controls (license or ex- 
change controls, higher duties, etc.) 
but economically such protection rep- 
resents a levy or tax against the 
population of the country and its na- 
tional income. 


Factors for Consideration 

Flour milling from a world point 
of view has several factors that 
should be considered. Milling capa- 
city is substantially in excess of cur- 
rent needs in world trade; in fact 
there are probably few processing in- 
dustries with more excess capacity 
at the present time. As a result of 
the capacity situation as well as the 
large-scale volume output by the ma- 
jor exporters, profit margins are 
among the lowest of any prcecessing 
industry. In terms of a sales dollar, 
profit margins of only 1 to 2% are 
common for mills in’ the principal 
supplying countries. Higher profit 
margins in importing countries usual- 
ly reflect protective *controls which 
in turn means that the mass of con- 
sumers are paying more for the flour 
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Clarence Rowland, Jr. 


CHAIRMAN NOMINEE — Clarence 
Rowland, Jr., partner in Engel & Co., 
has been nominated as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. (See The Mill- 
er, Dee. 2, 1958, page 6.) Mr. Row- 
land is presently completing his third 
term as a director of the board. The 
election will be held Jan. 19. 
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for their bread than they need to 
pay. 

Other important factors in the 
world wheat and flour situation that 
deserve consideration in connection 
with the building of a local mill in- 
clude the many types and qualities of 
wheats needed to produce the wide 
variety of flours for special uses, also 
the effect upon regular shipping ser- 
vice to the country that may result 
from a shift from flour to wheat im- 
ports, technological developments in 
milling and packaging and the mar- 
ket for byproduct feeds. Each of 
these factors relates directly to the 
operation of a flour mill and whether 
or not it is likely to prove to be a 
practical development project. 

Almost without exception, local 
mills in importing countries have lim- 
ited the types and qualities of flours 
produced as it is not practical to im- 
port and hold large supplies of wheats 
of various types and qualities such as 
is possible in the U.S. Many flour 
importing countries also require cer- 
tain high protein types of flour for 
their typical baking processes. To ac- 
cumulate sufficient wheat of the type 
required to mill such flour in quanti- 
ties sufficient to make up a charter 
lot would be difficult and costly. 

Consequently bakers and other lo- 
cal flour consumers usually have lim- 
ited choice and generally have to ac- 
cept inferior flours from local mill- 
ing industries. This compares with 
more than a dozen types with in- 
numerable quality specifications in 
the U.S. that have been developed to 
meet individual consumer and foreign 
country needs. As a result, the mass 
of this basic food slows down and in 
some places has been curtailed fol- 
lowing the building of local mills. 


Effects on Shipping 

While wheat has shipping cost ad- 
vantages as bulk cargo moving large- 
ly in charter or tramp vessels, it 
should be noted that approximately 
140 Ib. wheat needs to be shipped for 
each 100 lb. flour produced. Also a 
shift from flour to wheat has gener- 
ally reduced the regular shipping ser- 
vice to many ports, particularly 
where flour has been an important 
cargo item. 

For many areas flour accounts for 
half or more of the cargo moving in 
conference line vessels. In turn, the 
export of local products may be af- 
fected and other new industries hurt 
if the shipping service is curtailed or 
port calls eliminated. This has been 
the sad experience of many countries 
and especially local regions of a coun- 
try where flour imports had been an 
important factor in helping to de- 
velop two-way trade. 

Important technological develop- 
ments are now being made in packag- 
ing and in milling that may have sig- 
nificant effects upon the future eco- 
nomics of processing and distribution 
of wheat flour. New mills built at 
great cost now may be placed at a 
serious disadvantage in the period 
ahead inasmuch as they will probably 
be unable to adapt operations effec- 
tively to meet new circumstances 
without further controls. 

The marketing of byproduct feeds 
from a flour mill is a major factor of 
economic significance. Almost 30% of 
the wheat milled becomes a byprod- 
uct that must find its own market. 
In many places flour mills have been 
promoted because of a special de- 
mand for feed but this has rarely 
proven to be an economic basis for 
a flour mill—the lower the price of 
feed which is usually desired by feed 
users, the higher the sales price for 
flour and vice versa. 

There are few countries that do 








not or are not able to produce at 
least some local supplies of feed, even 
though they cannot produce wheat 
satisfactorily. Feed plants to utilize 
both local and imported feed sup- 
plies can be readily established when 
and where needed irrespective of a 
flour mill, especially as millfeeds are 
only one form of feed. Feed grain 
prices often change from year to year 
and any feed plant that is largely 
dependent upon millfeed as a byprod- 
uct of a flour mill is also unlikely to 
prove to be an economic enterprise. 


Labor Picture 


A modern flour mill also employs 
very little local labor as it is a highly 
mechanized industry with a high de- 
gree of automaticn. The ratio of capi- 
tal investment per man employed is 
$100,000 or more which is one of the 
highest ratios for any industry. A $5 
million flour mill will usually employ 
less than 50 people of which most of 
the principal and technical jobs will 
be filled by trained personnel from 
outside the country. A $5 million ho- 
tel on the other hand may employ 
over 500 local workers, while $5 mil- 
lion invested in many small local in- 
dustries may create new jobs for sev- 
eral thousand persons. Mill operating 
experience has usually shown that 
many more dockworkers were laid 
off after flour imports were stopped 
than new workers were employed in 
the mill—thus making for a net loss 
in employment. Wheat as grain is 
generally unloaded by mechanized 
equipment so that few if any dock- 
workers are needed. 

Flour mills in importing countries 
have also not proven to be very good 
projects for attracting other projects. 
On the contrary, they appear to have 
usually raised a question mark about 
the country as a good prospect for 
economic development. As noted 
above, a chain reaction frequently 
sets in when a mill is built. Revenues 
drop, financial difficulties are experi- 
enced, credit and payment ratings 
are affected, government controls are 
instituted and imports restricted, the 
cost of living rises and inflationary 
pressures develop, political problems 
and instability often follow so invest- 
ment capital decides that there are 
many other places that look more at- 
tractive for economic development. 

With the supply of capital limited 
in relation to the demand for it and 
the many economic problems that 
mcost non-wheat-producing countries 
have experienced with flour mills, 
countries desiring to make rapid pro- 
gress in economic development would 
do well to examine any flour mill pro- 
posals very carefully. So many other 
industries appear to offer so many 
more advantages for sound economic 
development in the years ahead that 
a wait and see policy should be help- 
ful in avoiding some serious mistakes. 
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Toledo Grain Receipts 


TOLEDO — Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market were off in November 
from the previous month, but up sub- 
stantially from November, 1957, A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, has reported. Ship- 
ments were up over both periods. 

Mr. Schultz said 9,621,072 bu. grain 
came on the Toledo market last 
month, compared to 12,676,035 bu. in 
the previous month, and 6,324,642 bu. 
in November, 1957. 

Included in the November, 1958, 
receipts were 822,573 bu. wheat; 6,- 
702,465 bu. corn; 309,071 bu. oats, 
and 1,768,277 bu. soybeans. Ship- 
ments totaled 7,936,403 bu., as against 
6,368,490 bu. in the previous month 
and 4,379,449 bu. in November, 1957. 
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“GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


WASHINGTON—A look into the 
U.S. feed grain outlook for the com- 
ing few years was taken by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as part of 
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©) Chicago Memphis ©) its Feed Situation outlook issue for 

. St Louls |. ee 1959. 
; —. jouston ie The USDA weighed the nation’s 
: Stensepele base g '? huge carryover of feed grains in pros- 
> wo Sin eneieee '+ pect for 1959-60 against anticipated 
Columbus Lee Angeles P + needs and concluded that the “big 
wr or Winnipes. Man, =|, ~—s Stocks: of feed grains that will be on 
‘ = hand fer 1959-60 and the years that 
*{ follow dominate the outlook for feed 
TERMINAL grains over the next few years. They 
3eas- Vee) will play a major role in the over-all 








feed situation, whether we have years 
of short crops, or average or better- 





— Nesille ra than-average crops.” 

- me City — ea If present prospects for feed grain 
ie n Enid ee production and utilization for 1958-59 

Buffalo Sousien ©, are realized, the carryover into 

=. ne. Wom ©, 1959-60 will total about 75 million 


tons, 25% over 1957-58 and nearly 
four times the 20 million tons carried 
over in 1952. 

About half of the 55-million-ton 
buildup in stocks since 1952 has come 
from the bumper feed grain crops of 
1957 and 1958, the report said. The 
other half was built up more slowly 
during the years 1952-56. 

Since a certain amount of carry- 
over is necessary, USDA has attempt- 
ed to determine what part of the 
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1959-60 carryover can be considered 
“surplus.” To do this, it has divided 
the carryover into three parts: (1) 
The essential working stocks needed 
to take care of processing and feed- 
ing needs in the transition from one 
crop to the next. (2) Desirable re- 
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needs. (3) Surplus stocks. 
Division Difficult 


USDA admits that making such a 
division is difficult. “The designation 
of the relative quantities in the three 
categories is more or less flexible de- 
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termining the desirable size of work- 
ing stocks and reserve needs,” the 
report said. “Whether these stocks 
turn out to be an increasing problem 
of disposal or a desired reserve, they 
are now the most significant single 
factor in the outlook for feed and 
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} Feed Grain Stocks Dominate 
| Outlook for Next Few Years 


livestock during the next few years.” 

Shown in Figure 1 is a compari- 
son of these stocks to an annual 
year’s production, feed consumed by 
the combined spring and fall pig crop 
and the deficit in a severe drouth 
year. 

In this comparison, USDA makes 
an allowance of 20 million tons for 
“what might be considered a ‘normal’ 
carryover.” Stocks over this “normal” 
figure—55 million tons—may be con- 
sidered as available for use without 
reducing carryover to an undesirably 
low level. 

While USDA points out that the 
55 million tons might not be entirely 
surplus stocks—they could be a de- 
sirable reserve, depending on circum- 
stances during the coming few years 
—they are considered for compari- 
son as surplus. 

The 20-million-ton “normal” carry- 
over set by USDA includes an allow- 
ance for carryover of corn designat- 
ed in the Agricultural Act of 1954 
as 15% of normal domestic consump- 
tion and exports. This is currently 
around 500 million bushels. The car- 
ryover allowance for the other feed 
grains is taken at about the 1950-54 
average—oats, 250 million bushels; 
barley, 75 million bushels, and sor- 
ghum grain, 25 million bushels. 

A look at the chart shows that the 
55 million tons remaining are 43% of 
an average crop, more than enough 
for an average combined spring and 
fall pig crop and plenty to meet 
even the most severe drouth of the 
past 50 years and still meet the feed 
utilization needs of recent years. As 
it relates to exports, the “surplus” 
is about six times the record exports 
for 1957-58. 

Changes in Yield 

Also entering into the picture for 
coming years are prospective changes 
in acreage and yield. Of these, trends 
in yield have a more significant place 
in the longer term outlook, USDA 
says. 

Acreage planted to corn next year 
is expected to be up from this year’s 
level of 74.4 million acres to around 
77 or 78 million acres. This is expect- 
ed because the Acreage Reserve Pro- 
gram has been dropped and farmers 
voted down allotments Nov. 25. No 
major changes in acreage seem proft- 
able for the other feed grains. With a 
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near-normal growing season, it can 
thus be expected that production may 
be down about 10% next year. 

Looking at yields, however, the 
USDA says that over a longer pe- 
riod, trends in yield could have a sig- 
nificant effect on the acreage-produc- 
tion-utilization balance. From 1937-41 
to 1953-57, the average yield of the 
four feed grains jumped from .66 ton 
to .86 ton per acre, an increase of 
30%. Feed grain acreage, meanwhile, 
was practically the same in both pe- 
riods. Thus, increasing yields gave 
practically the same percentage in- 
crease in production. 

During the same period, popula- 
tion went up from 130 million to 164 
million, an increase of 26%, or slight- 
ly less than the percentage increase 
in per-acre yield of feed grains. 

Production of livestock and live- 
stock food products, in terms of live- 
stock production units (excluding 
mules and horses) increased from 
133 million to 172 million, an increase 
of about 30%, again in line with feed 
grain yields. 

“To assume these trends would con- 
tinue over the next 15 or 20 Years 
would be an oversimplification of the 
longer term outlook for feed grains 
and livestock,” the USDA reports. 
“It is of interest, however, to con- 
sider their implications on the long- 
er-term prospects for the livestock 
feed balance.” 

3etween now and 1975, the Bureau 
of Censis estimates that population 
of the U.S. will increase about 30%. 
This would be a little greater than 
the 26% increase from 1937-41 to 
1953-57. If yields continue their up- 
ward trend of the past 20 years, they 
would continue to increase relative 
to population. 

“However,” USDA reports, “live- 
stock production is increasing at a 
more rapid rate than population as 
per capita consumption of livestock 
products is trending upward. Rates of 
feeding per production unit may 
trend downward a little if increasing 
efficiency lowers the feed required 
per unit of livestock production.” 

These trends indicate, USDA said, 
that population and per capita con- 
sumption of livestock food products 
would continue to increase during the 
next two decades without requiring 
an increase in feed grain acreage, 
because of the steadily increasing 
yields per acre. 

“These projections, of course,” 
USDA said, “ do not take into ac- 
count disposition of the large stocks 
of feed grains now on hand.” 
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EXHIBIT 1. Grain Sorghum: Average Price Received by Farmers, U.S., Percent of Times Price Went UP from Base Month to subse- 
quent Month, 1933-1953. 


Subsequent month 











Base month Feb. Mai. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
WIN; wre tceeee 52 67 76 76 81 71 57 57 57 57 52 60 ~ ACR 
eS 86 81 90 81 7i 52 52 52 57 52 60 60 vv 
ee 86 8! 81 71 52 52 57 52 52 60 60 65 
ass 4ig hee Sok. 76 76 67 52 52 52 43 48 60 60 65 60 
Fee 57 57 52 52 48 43 48 60 60 65 60 60 
Ged besun sews 52 52 48 48 33 33 60 50 55 60 65 65 
PEs «ihe he Be AWie 2 33 43 33 33 33 46 40 45 #55 60 55 S55 
RE 43 24 33 33 50 45 55 60 60 60 60 60 
September ........ 24 24 38 55 45 55 65 65 75 70 65 55 
RE oie tae o0.00 29 57 70 75 80 85 85 85 75 65 60 55 Ge sf 
November ........ 76 85 75 90 90 95 85 75 70 60 55 60 
reer 95 85 80 85 85 80 75 70 55 55 55 55 WILLIAM KELLY 
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More Than 600 Million Bu. 
Grain Sorghum Crop Seen 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist, 


Another big grain sorghum crop 
is in prospect. Over 600 million bush- 
els, according to the October esti- 
mate of the Crop Reporting Board, 
will be harvested this year. 

A harvest this size comes as a sur- 
prise after the record 1957 crop 
Only last spring this writer said: 
“It appears as though 1957 was an 
exception, and the record of produc- 
tion (of grain sorghum) will stand 
for some time.” Acreage did come 
down by the expected 3 million. But 
yield is up, with the result that 1958 
production is 8% above 1957, and 
almost four times the recent ten-year 
average. 

As my favorite football coach re- 
marked after a winless season, “you 
can’t expect to win all the time.” 

What about prices in 1959? What 
is ahead for the grain sorghum pro- 
ducing area? What can you as a 
feed manufacturer do about it? Two 
things stand out as important con- 
siderations. One is the strong sea- 
sonal tendency for prices to recover 
after November. The other is the 
importance of price supports. 

In the past, prices have tended 
up after harvest. Exhibit 1 shows the 
per cent of times U.S. farm prices 
for grain sorghums have gone up 
after a given month. It covers 20 
years and is appropriate to consider 
under present circumstances. It 


Kansas State College 


looks complicated at first glance, but 
it is easy to use once you learn how. 

Here is how to use Exhibit 1. First 
find the current month on the left 
side. In this case it is November. 
Now read over to the month when 
you may want to sell. In the De- 
cember column you will find a 76 
That means that in about three years 
out of four prices have gone up from 
November to December. Under the 
June column on the same line you 
will find en 85. This means that prices 
advanced from November to the fol- 
lowing June over eight out of ten 
times. 

Other months may be read in the 
same way. For example, on the De- 
cember line you will find a 95 under 
January. Almost every year USS. 
farm prices have gone up from De- 
cember to January. 


Price Supports Key 

An effective floor under prices is 
expected. Every producer is eligible 
to obtain a loan on grain sorghum 
if it is in suitable storage. Harvest 
reports indicate much of it is dry 
enough to store or is being dried. 
Also, there is less pressure for stor- 
age space than earlier expected. If 
these reports turn out to be correct, 
downward pressure on prices will 
ease by January. 

Prices have dropped below support 


rates several times since the loan 
program was started in 1940. How- 
ever, they are somewhat lower than 
corn supports when feeding value is 
considered. Because of competitive 
relationships, corn prices are impor- 
tant in determining grain sorghum 
prices. 
Summary 

Harvest season prices dipped be- 
low support rates. Frices are likely 
to remain below support levels most 
of the coming feeding season with a 
slow recovery expected through mid- 
spring. Compared with loan rates 
farmers can hardly afford to sell on 
the cash market. Therefore, supplies 
available for use in feed manufactur- 
ing are expected to be limited through 
mid-winter. 
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N sharp contrast to the outlook of 
] a year ago, we can look forward, 
with considerable assurance, to a 
growing economy over the year 
ahead. We are still recovering from 
the recession and we expect that re- 
covery to be steadily reinforced by 
rising demands from consumers, from 
business and from all levels of gov- 
ernment, including federal, state and 
local units. Consumer incomes, which 
were well maintained during the re- 
cession, have risen to a new high in 
recent months. A further significant 
gain is in prospect in 1959, and with 
recent price trends showing some de- 
gree of stability, the purchasing pow- 
er of the average consumer could 
well be enhanced. 

The events of the past year divide 
rather neatly into two periods of 
about equal length, recession in the 
fall and winter a year ago and re- 
covery since spring. The recession cut 
somewhat deeper into most economic 
indicators than the previous postwar 
declines of 1948-49 and 1953-54. Gross 
national product—the value of all 
goods and services produced—dropped 
some $20 billion, or about 442% be- 
tween the third quarter of 1957 and 
the first quarter of 1958, and after 
allowing for the continued rise in 
prices, the decline in real output was 
close to 6%. 


Total non-agricultural employment 
declined some 5% from the 1957 sum- 
mer high by April, with factory em- 
ployment and output down substan- 
tially more, particularly in the dura- 
ble goods industries. The work week 
in manufacturing earlier in 1958 was 
the shortest in the postwar period. 
Unemployment, aggravated by rapid 
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National Economic Situation Outlook for 1959 


Continued Gains in Business Activity and Consumer Level of Living Forecast 


By Nathan M. Koffsky 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


growth of new entries into the labor 
force as well as reduced employment, 
exceeded 5 million persons. 


Significant Gains 

The recovery, which developed 
sooner this time than in the previous 
postwar recessions, has brought sig- 
nificant gains in output and employ- 
ment even though the 1957 summer 
highs have not yet been regained. Al- 
though gross national product was up 
some $14 billion between the first 
and third quarters of 1958, the physi- 
cal volume of goods and services pro- 
duced in the recent quarter was still 
some 3-4% lower than in the third 
quarter of 1957, after adjusting for 
generally higher prices than a year 
ago. 

In the manufacturing sector, em- 
ployment has not risen as fast as pro- 
duction, reflecting a lengthening in 
the work week close to last year’s 
level, and apparently a_ substantial 
increase in over-all productivity per 
man-hour. In recent months, how- 
ever, there have been some reduc- 
tions in total unemployment, includ- 
ing a decline in the number of per- 
sons out of work 15 weeks or longer. 
Nevertheless, in October, the number 
unemployed totaled about 3.8 million, 
compared with 2.5 million in October, 
1957. 

In recent months, the persistent 
rise in prices of the past several 
years appears to have leveled off. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
commodity price index has shown 
little change since mid-year with 
some declines in prices of farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods offsetting 
slight increases in wholesale indus- 
trial commodity prices. Similarly, the 
BLS consumer price index and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service index 
of prices paid by farmers for family 
living have moved in a relatively nar- 
row range for some months, with a 
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tendency toward lower prices of food 
but some increases for automobiles 
and medical service rates. Although 
the price indexes show increases over 
the fall of 1957 of about 1% at whole- 
sale and 2% at the consumer level, 
the rises were substantially less than 
those that occurred in the preceding 
12-month period. 

Let us turn now to the areas of 
weakness and strength in the eco- 
nomy which brought recession and 
then the recovery. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the ebb and flow of expendi- 
tures over the past year from the 
three main sources of demand—con- 
sumers, business and government. 

In the recession stage, from the 
third quarter high of 1957 to the first 
quarter low of 1958, most of the de- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Koffsky is 
with the agricultural economics divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. He originally presented this re- 
port before the recent 36th annual 
agricultural outlook conference at 
Washington. The source for the 
tables he includes with this report is 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 





cline was concentrated in the busi- 
ness private investment sector where 
the rate of expenditures was reduced 
by some $20 billion or almost 30%. 
Consumer expenditures, in total, 
showed only a small decline of $2 
billion, less than 1%, while govern- 
ment outlays for goods and services 
increased $2% billion, about 3%. 


Each Sector Contributes 
In the recovery phase so far, from 


the first quarter of 1958 to the third 
quarter, each of the sectors has con- 
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tributed to the recovery. The rate of 
consumer expenditures rose almost $6 
billion to a new high. Investment out- 
lays regained one-fourth of the pre- 
ceding sharp drop. Government out- 
lays rose 4% in the six-month period, 
somewhat more than the increase in 
the preceding six months. 

The detail for the consumer shows 
that weakness in this sector in the 
recession period was limited very 
largely to a sharp reduction in ex- 
penditures for durable goods, par- 
ticularly for automobiles. Expendi- 
tures for nondurable goods showed 
only a slight reduction and within 
that group, expenditures for food in- 
creased substantially. Rising consum- 
er spending for services, such as rent 
and medical care offset much of the 
drop in other consumer outlays. 

In the more recent period, consum- 
er spending for nondurables and ser- 
vices has risen sharply, even though 
expenditures for durable goods have 
not improved. Even with; automobile 
sales running one-fourth below 1957, 
the total volume of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by consumers in the 
third quarter of 1958 was only slight- 
ly less than the total volume taken a 
year earlier. 

It should be noted, in considering 
the strength in consumer markets 
generally that the aggregate flow of 
income to consumers was reduced 
very little during the recession peri- 
od, and in recovery has been sub- 
stantially enlarged. Much of the im- 
pact of the decline in wage and sal- 
ary payments on the consumer mar- 
kets was offset by larger unemploy- 
ment compensation and social securi- 
ty payments and by a substantial im- 
provement in farm income. Thus, con- 
sumer income, after taxes, in the first 
quarter of 1958 was only a little more 
than 1% below the pre-recession 
peak. Further, dollar income in the 
third quarter of 1958 exceeded the 
previous high by 2%, although with 
higher prices and increasing popula- 


Table 1—Gross National Product 















































—— Change 
Third First Third Third 1957 First 1958 
quarter quarter quarter to to 
1957 1958 1958 first 1958 third 1958 
billion dollars 
Gross national product ............ 445.6 425.8 0.0 —I9.8 +14.2 
Personal consumption expenditures .. 288.3 286.2 292.0 — 2.1 + 5.8 
Private tavectent. 22. cacccccvvccces 70.3 50.1 55.0 —20.2 + 4.9 
Government purchases of goods and 
SS... Sica} saNG Stews 5.0% bhinetes 7.0 89.5 93.0 + 2.5 + 3.5 
Table 2—Personal Consumption Expenditures 
Change 
Third First Third Third 1957 First 1958 
quarter quarter quarter to to 
1957 1958 1958 first 1958 third 1958 
billion dollars 
Personal consumption expenditures .. 288.3 286.2 292.0 —2.1 +5.8 
Se Sea 40.4 36.3 36.5 —41 +0.2 
Nondurable goods ............. 140.5 139.8 143.0 —0.7 +3.2 
SS EIS SRG SA ees 107.4 110.1 112.5 +2.7 +2.4 
Consumer disposable income .. 308.7 305.0 314.0 —3.7 +9.0 
DI a Lincsvandaneddeaceds «0 wale 20.4 18.8 22.0 —!.6 +3.2 
Personal ee es 6.6% 6.2% 7.0% —0.4% +0.8% 
Table 3—Private Investment Expenditures 
—— Change 
Third First Third Third 1957 First 1958 
quarter quarter quarter to to 
1957 1958 1958 first 1958 third 1958 
billion dollars 
Private investment ................. 70.3 50.1 55.0 —20.2 + 49 
Residential construction ....... 16.9 17.1 17.9 + 0.2 + 0.8 
Non-residential construction 19.7 19.2 18.4 — 05 — 0.6 
Producers’ durable equipment 28.0 22.9 22.3 — 5.1 — 04 
Change in business inventories ..... 2.2 —9.5 —4.0 —I11.7 + 5.5 
Net foreign investment ............. 3.6 0.5 0.5 — 3.1 0 
Table 4—Government Purchases of Goods and Services 
—— Change 
Third First Third Third 1957 First 1958 
quarter quarter quarter to to 
1958 1958 first 1958 third 1958 
billion dollars 
Government purchases of goods and 
SE est una dan es <Gennsat od 87.0 89.5 93.0 +2.5 +3.5 
OS ee ee ee eee 50.9 59.9 53.0 0 +2.1 
National security ...... (46.9) (45.6) (46.5) (—1.3) (+0.9) 
POG ONE BEM. ccssevene 36.1 38.6 40.0 +2.5 +1.4 


(Seasonally adjusted annual rates) 
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HOLIDAY GIFT — Julie Thomas 


shows General Mills, Inc., special 
Betty Crocker cookie mix twin-pack 
which was created for the company’s 
“This Year Bake Your Gift” cam- 
paign. Four different cookie mixes 
were available on grocery shelves dur- 
ing the pre-holiday season. Betty 
Crocker’s Christmas cookie booklet 
and gift wrapping material were in- 
cluded with the cookie mixes. 





tion, the purchasing power per capita 
of that income was still somewhat 
below that of a year earlier. 


Spending Reduced 

As usual during a recession, con- 
sumer spending was reduced some- 
what less than income, and the per- 
sonal savings rate out of current in- 
come showed some decline by early 
1958. Generally also, in the early 
stages of recovery, the growth in in- 
come exceeds that of expenditures. 
Thus, the rate of savings increased 
between the first and third quarters 
of this year. Total consumer install- 
ment credit outstanding at the end 
of September was slightly less than 
a year earlier, in contrast to substan- 
tial increases each year since 1954. 

Most categories in the investment 
sector showed sharp reductions in ex- 
penditures by the first quarter of 
1958. The rate of business outlays 
for inventory purposes declined some 
$12 billion as the inventory position 
shifted from a modest build-up in the 
third quarter of 1957 to the heaviest 
rate of liquidation of the postwar 
period, earlier this year. This factor 
alone accounted for half of the total 
drop in expenditures in the economy. 
Much of the reduction in inventories 
was in the durable goods industries. 
Business investment outlays for new 
construction and equipment, after 
three years of steady build-up, fell off 
reflecting, among other factors, a 
substantially enlarged capacity. How- 
ever, farmers’ expenditures for new 
machinery showed improvement. 


Merchandise exports of the USS. 
dropped almost 20% while imports 
were down relatively little. Thus, 


contrary to general expectations, our 
exports have been more vulnerable to 
the recent slowing of economic ac- 
tivity in some foreign countries than 
their exports to us have been when 
our economy moved down. During 
third period from the third quarter, 
1957, to the first quarter, 1958, ex- 
penditures for residential construc- 
tion did not change significantly from 
the relatively low levels of the sum- 
mer of 1957. Expenditures for new 
housing had dropped appreciably 
since 1955. 

The increase in investment outlays 
during the recovery period has come 
largely from a slackening in the rate 
of inventory reductions. The level of 
business inventories is now some $6 
billion under a year ago. Stock-sales 
ratios have trended down and cur- 
rently are below those of a year 
earlier. Residential construction has 
improved significantly following rapid 
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commitment of funds made available 
for federal purchases of mortgages 
under the new program enacted early 
this year, and from more liberal 
credit terms for FHA and VA assist- 
ed housing. 

The rate of new housing starts has 
risen from less than 1 million units 
earlier this year to over 1.2 million 
in September, the highest in three 
years. The decline in business invest- 
ment outlays for new plant and 
equipment has been fairly small in 
the last six months. Nor has there 
been significant change in our net 
foreign trade position with the levels 
of both exports and imports continu- 
ing about at the first quarter levels. 

During the recession phase, the 
government sector provided an in- 
creasing flow of expenditures to the 
economy. Federal purchases of goods 
and services in total were about the 
same in the first quarter of 1958 as 
in the third quarter of 1957 but trans- 
fer payments, such as unemployment 
compensation, rose sharply while the 
flow of taxes to the government was 
reduced. There was, however, some 
reduction in outlays for national 
security. State and local government 
expenditures, which have risen at the 
rate of about $3 billion annually for 
some time, increased $2% billion in 
the six-month period. 

In the recovery period, total gov- 
ernment expenditures have increased 
somewhat faster than in the earlier 
period. Federal outlays have risen for 
national security as well as for other 
frograms, including expanded Com- 
modity Credit Corp. activities. State 
and local government expenditures 
continued to rise but at a somewhat 
slower rate than in the previous six- 
month period. The exanding federal- 
aided highway program is expected 
to account for almost 30% of total 
capital expenditures for highways by 
all units of government this year. 

Before turning to the outlook for 
1959, it would be well to summarize 
that the recovery so far has reflected 
an increasing contribution to eco- 
nomic activity by government, con- 
tinued strength in some consumer 


markets, improvement in residential 
construction, and a lessening in the 
rate of business inventory liquidation. 
Some strength also derives from the 
apparent leveling off of the declines 
in the other areas, including consum- 
er durable goods purchases, business 
capital outlays for new plant and 
equipment and our export trade 


Expenditure Flows 

With respect to the prospective 
major expenditure flows which will 
likely shape the economy in 1959, it 
seems clear that government outlays 
will continue to rise. State and local 
government expenditures for schools, 
highways and other facilities, particu- 
larly those associated with suburban 
growth, will very likely continue their 
strong uptrend. The federal contribu- 
tion to the highway program, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, will be much larger 
next year than in 1958 and will ac- 
count for some 40% of total capital 
expenditures for highways in 1959 

Federal budget expenditures, ac- 
cording to the Budget Review of Sep- 
tember, will total over $7 billion more 
in the current fiscal year and a sub- 
stantially larger budget deficit is be- 
ing incurred this fiscal year than in 
fiscal 1957-58. While part of the in- 
crease in expenditures reflects in- 
creased outflows such as social securi- 
ty and unemployment compensation 
payments, and interest on the public 
debt, a further significant increase 
from current levels is in prospect for 
direct federal purchases of gcods and 
services, particularly for national de- 
fense. 

There is likelihood also of a sub- 
stantial increase in outlays in the in- 
vestment sector, primarily as a result 
of changes in the business inventory 
situation. The reduction in business 
inventories, which has lessened ap- 
preciably in recent months. wll like- 
ly come to a halt. Inventory policy 
may well turn again to some build- 
up as 1959 progresses. Final consump- 
tion of goods is high and increasing 

Business inventories have declined 
substantially and in relation to sales 
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ire below a year ago and back to the 
level of the fall of 1956. Residential 
nstruction outlays will in all prob- 
ibility also increase from current 
levels reflecting the current high rate 
f new housing starts. Requests for 
VA appraisals and FHA commitments 
ire running substantially higher than 
earlier this year and there has been 
resurgence in apartment construc- 
tion. Construction costs have held rel- 
atively stable during the past year. 
It now appears that the sharp de- 
cline i investment in new 
plant and equipment has come to a 
halt. The third quarter survey of 
business plans for capital outlays con- 
jointly by the Securities and 
Commission and the U.S. 
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Department of Commerce indicates 
that prospective expenditures for the 
fourth quarter are much the same as 
in the third quarter with only the 
railroad industry continuing to re- 
trench. The very recent McGraw-Hill 
survey of anticipated capital outlays 
in 1959 indicates that present plans 
are for about the same level of ex- 
penditures over-all as for this year. 


But it would not be surprising to 
find some increase in capital outlays 
developing during 1959. Corporate 
profits are rising sharply. According 
to the National Science Foundation, 
research and development expendi- 
tures in industry increased from $3 
billion to $6% billion between 1953 
and 1956. Such activities lead to new 
products and new processes requiring 
capital outlays. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that such improvement as may 
be realized in capital outlays next 
year will be modest considering the 
heavy investment programs of previ- 
ous years. Also, the improvement may 
come more in outlays for machinery 
to improve efficiency than in new 
plants. Thus, industrial construction 
may continue weak for some time. 
But commercial construction, includ- 
ing office buildings and stores, which 
has remained high, should continue 
So. 

The net contribution of our foreign 
transactions to economic. activity 
here could well show some improve- 
ment. These transactions in the past 
year have sharply increased foreign 
gold and dollar holdings in the U.K. 


and some other industrialized na- 
tions. In some countries also, de- 
clines in economic activity earlier 


this year appear to have been re- 
versed. 
Prospects for Increase 

Thus, the prospects are for an in- 
creased flow of expenditures from the 
broad range of categories in the gov- 
ernment and private investment sec- 
tors, although some investment cate- 
gories may show only slight increases. 
Under these conditions we would ex- 
pect output and employment to con- 
tinue to improve and wage rates to 
rise further. Wage and salary income, 
currently near its previous peak, will 
probably be increased substantially 
although some part of the increase 
may be offset by some drop in farm- 
ers’ income from farming. Higher 
consumer incomes will most likely 
mean higher consumer spending, thus 
augmenting the rising demands in 
the other sectors of the economy. 

For nondurable goods, such as 
foods, and for services, the increase 
in spending may be roughly propor- 
tional to the rise in consumer in- 


come. Consumer expenditures for 
durable goods, however, may well 
show a more substantial increase. 


This year automobile sales are total- 
ing perhaps 4% million, including an 
increased proportion of foreign 
makes, compared with a level of close 
to 6 million in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. The rate of sales this 
year is not much above the annual 
rate of scrappage of used cars. In ad- 
dition, consumer installment credit 
outstanding on automobiles has been 
substantially reduced over the past 
year. With respect to other durable 
goods, the rising rate of housing com- 
pletions will likely strengthen ce- 
mand for household appliances, as 
well as for household goods generally. 
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These are the demand prospects for 
1959 as we see them. They provide 
for continued gains in economic ac- 
tivity and in the level of living for 
the average consumer. The recent 
relative stability in prices over-all 
could well continue into 1959 as sup- 
plies of some foods increase. Whether 
the residue of higher unemployment 
remains or diminishes depends sub- 
stantially on how fast the labor force 
and productivity increase over the 
year ahead, both of which have shown 
considerable variation in growth 
rates in recent years. 

It may be that our appraisal has 
been on the conservative side, espe- 
cially for capital goods outlays and 
perhaps for automobile sales. These 
increased sharply in the boom which 
followed the 1954 recession. But we 
think they are more likely to rise 
less this time. Further, the history of 
these annual conferences in the 
1950’s suggests that we should not 
underrate the continuing cold war 
which more often than not tightens 
the economy as well as international 
relations. We need to remember 
Korea, Suez, Sputnik and outer space, 
and the Far East as economic factors. 
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Sanitation Methods 
Classes in New York 


Scheduled Feb. 16-21 


NEW YORK — A sanitation meth- 
ods school designed to instruct tech- 
nicians in the baking and allied in- 
dustries in the latest sanitation pro- 
cedures will be held in New York 
Feb. 16-21 under sponsorship of the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 





The school will include instruc- 
tions on methods for determining 
contaminants in cereal grains and 


their products through X-ray techni- 
ques, and the identification of insect 
fragments and rodent hairs. Applica- 
tion forms and other information re- 
garding the course may be obtained 
by contacting Andrew J. Alligauer, 
Ward Baking Co., 367 Southern Blvd., 
Bronx 54, N.Y. Mr. Allgauer is chair- 
man in charge of local arrangements. 

The school will be in the form of a 
lecture-laboratory workshop, Mr. All- 
gauer said, in which lectures will ac- 
company or precede laboratory work. 
The instructors will be Kenton L. 
Harris and O’Dean L. Kurtz of FDA. 
A maximum of 48 students is expect- 
ed for the school. 








SUCCESSOR — Ernest Brehm, left, 
Otto Brehm, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y., re- 
tiring president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
congratulates his successor, George 
R. Fenster, Consolidated Flour Corp., 
New York, newly-elected president 
of the group. They are pictured at 
the recent annual dinner and dance 
of the association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 
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Pakistan Issued 
Wheat, Flour 


Authorizations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of authorizations to Pakistan 
to finance purchase of wheat or wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers under Title 
I of Public Law 480. 

Authorization No. 15-38 provides 
for purchase of $9,163,000 worth 
(about 150,000 metric tons) of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk, or wheat flour. The authoriza- 
tion excludes flour milled from red 
durum wheat and durum wheat. Dur- 
um wheat includes the subclasses 
hard amber durum, amber durum and 
durum. 

Authorization No. 15-39 provides 
for purchase of $19,237,000 worth 
(about 310,000 metric tons) of wheat 
in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
or flour. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible: (1) Hard red spring 
wheat of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring, and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter wheat 
of the subclasses dark hard winter, 
hard winter and yellow hard winter; 


and (3) mixtures of the foregoing 
wheat. 
Flour from the following wheat 


will not be eligible: (1) durum wheat 
of the subelasses hard amber durum, 


amber durum and durum; (2) red 
durum. 

Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 


flour exported milled in the U.S. from 
domestically produced wheat. The 
wheat or flour will be purchased by 
M. G. Dastgir, Commercial Secretary, 
Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Sales contracts made between Dec 
17 and May 30, 1959, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Ship- 
ments from U.S. ports may be made 
between Dec. 17 and June 30, 1959. 


BREAD 


New Unit Will Raise 
“Clupak”’ Paper Output 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. will equip a second 
paper machine for producing Clupak 
paper at its Charleston, S.C., plant, 
where an initial installation has been 
in operation since early 1958. Ac- 
cording to David L. Luke, president, 
the new Clupak unit will increase 
West Virginia’s capacity for produc- 
ing the new stretchable paper to 
more than 150,000 tons annually. 

Mr. Luke stated that the company 
expects to have the new unit operat- 
ing in January. 

Although production of extensible 
paper is presently limited to kraft 
grades, additional applications ex- 
tending to a number of grades of 
paper are being developed by West 
Virginia research and product devel- 
opment teams. These teams are also 
carrying out continuing projects aim- 
ed at further improving the tough, 
workhorse characteristics of the basic 
products. 

When stretchable paper was first 
introduced early in 1958, it was an- 
nounced that other paper manufac- 
turers would be licensed to produce 
Clupak paper. Two other major paper 
producers have recently been licensed 
through Clupak, Inc., and other 
major producers are expected to sign 
agreements in the near future. 
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Canadian 


Review... 





Exports Show 
Increase 

Canada’s total exports of grain 
and principal milled products during 
the 1957-58 crop year were 435.7 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 384 mil- 
lion in the 1956-57 crop year, accord- 
ing to revised figures released re- 
cently by the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
30-year average (1927-28 to 1956-57) 
is 315.7 million bushels. 

e 

Wheat as Canada’s major export 
grain was the principal factor in the 
improved over-all clearance total 
Exports of wheat in grain form rose 


to 275.7 million bushels in 1957-58, 
or 47.4 million above the previous 
year’s total and the third highest 


since 1945-46. The U.K., Japan and 
Germany were the three major im- 


porters taking 90.3 million bushels, 
38 million and 29.7 million, respec- 
tively. 

Export clearances of Canadian 


wheat-flour during 1957-58 totalled 
39.9 million bushels in terms of wheat 
reversing the downward trend of re- 
cent years and reflecting a 6.4 million 
increase over the revised 1956-57 
totals. The U.K. imports were 13.8 
million bushels in the form of flour 
for the year and Colombo Plan ship- 
ments to Ceylon boosted that coun- 
try’s imports of Canadian flour to 
2.1 million, while clearances to the 
Philippine Islands were 4.8 million 
and shipments to the Caribbean-Cen- 


tral America market totaled 12.2 

million bushels, wheat equivalent. 
Canada’s oat exports were 25.9 

million bushels, compared with 18.3 


million in the previous crop year and 
the 30-year average of 24.7 million 
bushels. 

Barley exports totalled 75.1 million 
bushels during 1957-58, a slight re- 
duction from the 1956-57 total of 76.9 
million but significantly above the 


20-year average of 29.2 million bush 


els. 

Rye exports remained the same as 
those of the previous crop year at 
5.4 million bushels or a slight re- 
duction from the 30-year average of 
5.8 million bushels. 

Flaxseed clearances totalled 13.7 
million bushels, compared with 21.6 
million during 1956-57 and the 30- 
year average of 3.1 million bushels 


Subsidy Report 
Comment 


Reports indicating that the federal 
cabinet is considering making a $29 
million short term subsidy to Cana- 
dian railways on goods to and from 
Western Canada have resulted in 
widespread discussion and comment. 

The Canadian Trucking Assn. said 
“as long as fair play influences oul 
government’s policies at Ottawa, 
there will never be a national rails 
subsidy in Canada.” John Magee, 
executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, said “wild and baseless specu- 
lative statements and reports that 
the federal government is planning 
a national subsidy for the railroads 
are being heavily discounted in the 
trucking industry.” 

Gordon Churchill, federal minister 
of trade and commerce, told reporters 
in Winnipeg that reports of the sub- 
sidy “were merely speculative.” Mi- 
chael Starr, federal minister of labor, 
stated: “I’m not saying whether it 
is true or untrue. I do say it is purely 
conjecture.” 

C. D. Roblin, Manitoba’s premier, 
said ‘‘a flat subsidy would create more 
problems than it would solve. It 
would leave both railway and govern- 
ment with no protection against any 
particular force generating increased 
costs.” He explained “it is still true 
railways carry out many services 
that do not pay them. We suggest 
the federal government ask the Board 


0: Transport Commissioners or some 
other body to distinguish 
paying and non-paying operat ons 
D.vided into those, they cught to stop 
t 
I 


between 


e non-paying operations that can 
ntinue those that 
yntinued. If a certain 


stopped and c 
< ht to be c 


operation, though non-paying, is nec 
essary in the national interest, then 
that is the place to apply the sul 
sidy.” 
Wheat Supply 
Declines 

Canada’s wheat visible supply 


stood at 370.9 million bushels Dec. 10 
compared with 371.1 million a 
earlier and 369.5 million a year ago 
The statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners reported pri- 
mary marketings for the week at 
7.4 million bush«e ls while overseas 
clearances totalled 5.3 million bush- 
els and domestic disappearance 
amounted to 2.1 million bushels 
Ocean shipments included 3.4 million 
bushels wheat loaded at St. Lawrence 
ports despite ad\ shipping cor 
ditions 

The season of navigation out 


of the Canadian lakehead ports of Ft 


week 


erse 


1958 


William-Port Arthur closed Dec. 13 
It opened on April 14. While final 
figures on the last vessels to clea! 
were outstanding at the time the vis- 
ible report was c mpiled, it is esti- 
mated that the total for the 1958 
season is 322 million bushels wheat 
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REMEMBER 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
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its, barley, rye and flaxseed. This 
downbound movement from the lake- 
head terminal elevators is about 43.4 
\illion bushels greater than the 1957 
shipments 

Lakehead stocks of all grains at 

idnight Dec. 10 totalled 42.5 million 
ushels or 11 million under the com- 
parative figure a year ago. 


IARC 


Parliament Will 
Open Jan. 15 


The next session of the Parliament 
will open Jan. 15. This 
was announced by Prime Minis- 
ter John Diefenbaker. Major issues 
that will undoubtedly stimulate heat- 
ed debate will be the 17% increase in 


of Canada 


re rates granted the railways 
ind which went into effect Dec. 1; 
the apparent attack from some quar- 
ters on the Crow's Nest Pass Agree- 
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ment, which covers statutory rates 
on the movement of grain and grain 
products from Western Canada to 
the Pacific seaboard and Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur for export. 

In addition, farm groups in West- 
ern Canada are circulating a petition 
for deficiency payments and a mass 
delegation to Ottawa. The deficiency 
payments are requested on wheat, 
oats and barley delivered to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board in the three 
crop years 1955-56 to 1957-58, inclu- 
sive. The petition is now being cir- 
culated in Saskatchewan, according 
to reports from Regina. It is expect- 
ed that the issue will be threshed out 
at the Western Agricultural Confer- 
ence in Saskatoon just prior to the 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture in that 
Saskatchewan city the last week of 
January. If it receives anticipated 
support, the mass delegation is not 
likely to move in on Ottawa until 
late February or sometime in March. 

It is known that Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker does not look with favor 
on mass delegations and less than a 
year ago he made it clear that he 
does not intend to be “pushed” around 
by various groups. While agriculture 
was not mentioned on that occasion, 
it was abundantly clear that he in- 
cluded more than the groups he chose 
to name then. 


Selkirk Faworite 
In Rust Area 


Selkirk is the predominant bread 
wheat in the so-called rust area of 
western Canada (Manitoba and the 
eastern third of Saskatchewan), and 
a series of yield tests justified its 
popularity. 

Compared with Thatcher over a 
seven-year period, Selkirk out-yielded 
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its competitor by about 4 bu. acre. 
Thatcher is the predominant wheat 
variety west of the rust area. 

Tests were conducted at seven sta- 
tions in the rust area under super- 
vision of the cereal breeding section, 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
The tests were made on weed-free 
summerfallow under good growing 
conditions. Stations were: Manitoba 
—Winnipeg, Morden, Portage la 
Prairie, Brandon and Gilbert Plains; 
Saskatchewan — Indian Head and 
Melfort. 

Here is 
board: 

Selkirk: Five moist years, 42.5 bu. 
per acre; two dry years, 41.6 bu.; all 
seven years, 42.2 bu. 

Thatcher: Five moist years, 36.6 
bu. per acre; two dry years, 41.8 bu.; 
all seven years, 38.1 bu. 

Within the rust area, the Red 
River Valley is mcst severely affect- 
ed by rust epidemics. Selkirk vastly 
excels when the study is narrowed 
to this region, represented by Winni- 
peg, Morden and Portage la Prairie 
tests. 

Average yield of Selkirk in this 
particular area during the seven-year 
period was 41.4 bu. acre. During the 
five moist years, it was 38.7 bu. and 
during the two dry years, 47.6 bu. 

Thatcher, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 34.6 bu. acre over the test period; 
29.8 bu. during the moist years and 
45.5 bu. during the dry stretch. 

These tests give higher yields than 
average farm yields, but they show 
accurately the relative yielding abil- 
ity of varieties, the department said 


Weekly Export 
Report 


While the export movement of 
flour was smaller, overseas clearances 
of wheat increased and combined 
shipments for the week ended Dec. 
18 were 5,064,000 bu., compared with 
3.983,000 the previous week. Flour 
c'earances equ valent to 711,000 ku. 
were 466,000 under the preceding 
week, however the movement to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries was larger with the above totals 
including 133,000 and 109,090 bu., re- 
spectively, in terms of wheat to those 
destinations. 

Exports of wheat only to IWA buy- 
ers amounted to 2,518,000 bu. and of 
this 1,338,000 cleared to Japan; 679,- 
000 to Germany; 349,000 to India; 
97.C00 to Norway; 37,000 to Belgium, 
and 18000 bu. to the Netherlands. 
Class 2 wheat clearances, including 
2,244,000 bu. for the U.K., totalled 
2,835,000 bu. Belgium was shown as 
the destinat’on for 463,000 bu. while 
42,000 cleared to Ecuador; 37,000 to 
Portuguese East Africa, and 31,000 
bu. to Japan. Another 18,000 bu. 


the performance’ score 
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cleared to the Netherlands or the 


same as in the IWA aggregate. 


Vancouver Grain 
Exports Down 


Exports of grain from Vancouver 
and other British Columbia ports 
continue to slip behind the same pe- 
riod last year. The total to the end 
of November from this port was 32,- 
699,404 bu. as compared with 49,- 
417,252 bu. at the same period last 
year. The drop this year was due 
very largely to the work stoppage 
during the longshore strike in Sep- 
tember. 

Figures issued for November show 
that the month’s total was well be- 
low the average with only 7,557,876 
bu, cleared here against 11,429,000 
bu. in October. From all British Co- 
lumbia grain ports last month clear- 
ances were 8 873,776 bu., compared 
with 12,815,000 bu. the previous 
month 

The U.K. and European countries 
in November took 4,208,047 bu. while 
Japanese purchases ran to 2,971,814 
bu. Central American shipments were 
378,015 bu. The neighboring port of 
New Westminster shipped i77,000 
bu. to South America and Prince 
Rupert elevator cleared 1,138,900 bu. 
feed barley for the UK 

Vancouver elevator stocks hit an 
all-time peak during the week at 
17,145,678 bu. Included in these 
stocks were 7,503,000 bu. wheat, 6.,- 
815,000 bu. barley, 1 million flax- 
seed, 1,135,000 rapeseed, and 361,000 
bu. of mustardseed. 

After sinking to the lowest point 
in years during September as a re- 
sult of the longshore strike, ship- 
ments of flour from Vancouver in 
October bounded back to total 780,- 
880 cwt. Shipments in September 
were only 14820 cwt. while the Au- 
gust movement was 175,070 cwt. 

A sharp increase in clearances to 
the Philippine Islands was largely 
responsible for the larger October 
shipments from this port. A total of 
506,990 cwt. went to the islands in 
the month. The second largest clear- 
ances of the month went to Central 
America which took 73,250 cwt. Oth- 
er shipments were: Co'ombia, 51,650 
cwt.: West Indies, 40,120; Thailand 


28950; Straits Settlements, 26,470; 
Hong Kong, 38,120; Panama, 5,260; 
India, 3950; Japan, 3,750; Fiji Is- 
lands, 1,140; China, 880; Peru, 250, 


and Denmark, 200 cwt. 
BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. R. BRAUN, SR., DEAD 
PITTSBURGH—Ernest R. Braun, 
Sr., 91, chairman of the board of the 
Braun Baking Co. here, died Dec. 9. 
He had been active in the baking in- 
dustry fer 69 years, and was one of 
the founding members of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. 











IMPORTS OF FLOUR INTO GHANA 
DECLINE IN 1957-58 


WASHINGTON—Imports of flour into Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) 
totaled 823,000 cwt. (112 Ib.) during 1957-58 (July-June), compared with 
965,000 cwt. in the preceding year. The principal sources for this flour were 


the U.S. and Canada. The U.S. furnished 76% and Canada 23% 


of total 


imports in 1957-58, compared with 65% and 35%, respectively, during 1956- 
57. Plans are being made to build a flour mill in Ghana with government 


assistance. 


Wheat Fiour Imports Into Ghana, 1953-57 


Country of origin 1953 
Cwt.* 

i ie sceeby » ssn dee digas 4 eee ebaree 276,224 
SEN nd edie soe > cdkees Raltmeee 233,044 
PE. va cdacesvscthe'd-csubbanses 45 
ENE « ccmdbsccces buddnecteaewua 1,953 
TG: a twee wale 00.045 aeeees 511,266 


Year beginning July |——————____ 
1955 1956 1957 








1954 
Cwt.* Cwt.* Cwt.* Cwt.* 
436,559 465,469 626,668 622,522 
193,186 234,182 334,358 192,358 
esate asia 195 124 
1,439 2,080 3,822 8,079 
631,184 701,731 965,043 823,083 


Not converted to grain equivalent. *Cwt. of 112 Ib. 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 
October, 1958, and Cumulctive* 
——Wholly U.S.—— —wWholly U.S.—— 
Country or area October July-Oct. Country or crea October July-Oct. 
cwt. cwt. cw. cw. 

PD. ancestaces ee 8,420 49 484 PR re ae 18,702 51,246 
SEED <“ devvescovese 300 5,916 Saudi Arabia ...... 44,349 291,965 
Guatemala ......... 23,440 76,825 Arabian Penin. Sts... 5,489 5,489 
British Honduras .... 6,808 33,699 Bahrein 1,672 24,363 
El Salvador ........ 26,856 118,363 SRE OR > 2 TR = 3,087 
HMeaduras ........-- 13,62! 46,406 Pakistan 137 137 
Nicaragua .......... 25,063 87,023 Thailand : 9,050 18,000 
Costa Rica .......-. 22,828 94,855 SIR nda bis on are 72,132 269,573 
Panama Republic ... 30,576 115,786 Cambodia 8.816 63,698 
Se ED oecncces- -anenes 1,413 rs .cendehbhinded-' Canuan 1,102 
Bahamas ........++- 37 British Malaya 8,132 10,372 
i. pies wheteseoee 106,604 425,372 Philippines ......... 809,176 1,513,553 
Pe SC waiwesees 34,752 251,733 DE -ueacveu wd 15 115 
SOGEE. ccaseedecscees <aegesd 98,314 Portuguese Asia .... ..-..- 2,191 
Dom. Republic . 5,018 47,510 OS ae 28,623 134,325 
Leeward & Wind- Horg Kong 13,594 40,308 
Se 4,26? 20,945 Singapore ....... 4,522 11,802 
OT ar eee 4,443 17,216 rn 73,042 226,664 
Trinidad & Tobago .. 42,107 179,372 Narsei & Nanpo Is... 4,626 13,960 
Neth. Antilles ...... 11,606 46,648 CONIGD  sscccenencs ° 211,066 211,066 
SED” a edéccence 5,226 28,050 i: she miedo 100 200 
ee 256,950 035,761 Trust Terr. of Pac. Is. 2,900 6,05! 
British Guiana ...... 38,435 130,279 New Zealand ....... seuaee 249 
PE ‘anessitosece 9,946 36,536 CN RT 548 
Ls ea ee 75,037 163,573 French Morocco .... 4,109 
PE. R60 6secnseees 15,000 110,360 Dn: cus wildie.aee’ 100 598 
479 7,077 Cameroons ......... 450 2,450 
Paraguay 200 200 Pe; Weed Aietea 22... © scsuce 1,418 
PE? Cisceneeees senmad 9,650 Ghana (Gold Coast) 50,221 233,012 
NO EPP PeORe rere 2,710 61,715 CED. webseeeces ‘ 48,752 259,113 
EE aldcnalsn bhecme t 1,349 2,146 Br. West Africa .... 6,270 36,145 
re 52,648 127,509 OS ara ee 4,85! 
i, Maker swndes cede 180,683 614,699 WES ddeccaedsdev'e 2,016 6,275 
Netherlands nate omare 154,552 578,469 W. Port. Africa .... 142 3,006 
Belgium & Luxembourg 901 3,280 GD sknauae ae cea 886 7,346 
West Germany ..... 2,404 2,872 Belgian Congo 31,456 135,460 
SS ae PS aves ae 875 Fr. Somaliland bss 5,306 7,806 
Di Jcmaesenes cxegat 557 British E. Africa .... 1,308 2,758 
.... era 964 7,161 DE ind baneéiee: * Aeeesd 2,200 
tevesdse cn deee 800 243,015 Rhodesia & Nyasaland eee 336 
PP: 56 bomkesieae 23,067 29,497 Seychelles cies Was 100 600 
SL «nae ig 660s @ 184,495 206,593 Others 10,030 33,340 

OS See eet cece 11,000 

PT cchebepevaesnes  seenen 1,650 
MD in ccct resents 660 1,542 Totals . 2,846,506 8,391,870 

*Cumulative July, 1958-October, 1958. 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 
October, 1958, and Cumulctive* 
Country or crea October July-Oct. Country or crea October July-Oct. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Haiti 2,300 6,810 aes eer 50,893 58,588 
oe Pre eee 1,600 Japan 15,018 89,249 
EN ete ec eee © | cae es 15,354 Vietnam me 50,383 
RS ee 66,768 129,250 Singapore 5.498 5,498 
West Germany 40 440 78,329 See 600 600 
TP saweedvney + oes 370,745 538,940 i” cv3eéecke met 675 
Yugoslavia ......... 77,293 281,947 Malaya ; c 1,466 1,466 
OS 52,498 306,611 BEEN aisine wcd Gaede 210 210 
OS Sr 29,987 30,587 a 7 4,380 4,380 
POONER 5.05.4 425 2,089 Morocco 14,084 14,084 
" ee 9,331 9,331 Libya 16,288 16,288 
SE coe decvkaenas” srwries 37,600 Egypt 31,994 44,593 
ciate G einen: Semen 48,197 Malta Seninamaeil 1,100 8,653 
Philippines 5,792 15,292 Liberia me roan 400 800 
SE Shige podiccccace 24,090 86,254 Miscellaneous ier 280 280 
Hong Kong ........- 9,479 30,079 —e ee 
Totals 831,359 1,914,017 
*Cumulative July, 1958-October, 1958. 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 
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Soybeans, Sorghums, 
Wheat Under Supports 


Hit Record Quantities 


WASHINGTON — Record quanti- 
ties of soybeans and grain sorghums 
are going under support in 1958, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of 
its November summary of 1958-crop 
grain price-support activities. 

Through Nov. 30, farmers had put 
67,031,581 bu. of soybeans and 67,- 
336,170 cwt. of grain sorghums under 
support. On Dec. 15 a year earlier, 
soybeans under support had totaled 
a little more than 41 million bushels 
and grain sorghums a little less than 
50 million cwt. 

Corn and totals under sup- 
port were also above last year’s 
totals at this time, but barley, de- 
spite a record crop, has less under 
support than a year ago. Barley, 
however, is second only to wheat in 
total number of bushels under sup- 
port. The barley total Nov. 30 was 
70,511,921 bu., compared with 94,- 
960,978 bu. on Dec. 15, 1957. 

The wheat total Nov. 30 was 472,- 
136,784 bu., more than all other 
grains combined. This compares with 
176,180,777 bu. of 1957-crop wheat 
put under support through Nov. 15, 
1957, and 184,986,845 bu. put under 
support through Dec. 15, 1957. 

Totals of 1958 wheat under sup- 
port at this time compare to 1953- 


oats 
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crop support totals of 407,678,813 bu. 
through Nov. 15, 1953, and 431,029,- 
740 bu. through Dec. 15, 1953. Pre- 
vious to the 1958 crop, the largest 
quantities of wheat placed under 
support in any year were from the 
1953 crop. 


Total 1958 corn under support 
through Nov. 30, 1958, was reported 
at 20,006,464, about 6.2 million bush- 
els more than on Dec. 15, 1957. Oats 
under support totaled 55,273,714, 
compared with 38,781,317 bu. on Dec. 
15, 1957. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Pacific Northwest 


Protein Levels 


The following table lists the aver- 
age levels of protein in 11 selected 
varieties of the 1958 wheat crop in 
the Pacific Northwest and compares 
them with levels of the last five 
years. Quality information was fur- 
nished by the Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. The 1958 report 
was based on 3,106 samples tested of 
the varieties listed. 





Variety 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Turkey types 10.6 10.5 11.6 10.8 10.7 
Columbia . , 10.3 10.8 
Club types 8.! 9.1 8.4 8.4 8.5 
Omer 864 863 
Federation 101 10.7 10.2 10.4 11.5 
Baart 11.4 12.4 8.7 12 te 
Brevor 8.4 9.5 90 83 8.2 
Ideed 10.8 t1.5 10.8 10.9 11.4 
Burt . 13 103 8.9 
Requa . 3S 8s 9.1 9.2 
Marfed 96 11.0 10.3 10.7 10.5 








Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. 


Extensive experience with top-qual 
and Oregon milled in the largest 
of consistent uniformity and highest q 


wheats from Montana, idaho, Washington 
A me on the West Coast means flours 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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New CSS Appointment 
‘For Clarence Palmby 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Clarence D. Palmby, former depu- 
ty administrator for price support, to 
the position of associate administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service has been announced by Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Palmby will succeed Clarence 
L. Miller, who was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. 

The appointment of two other men 
to positions of increased responsibili- 
ty in CSS was also announced. Forest 
W. Beall, present southwest area di- 
rector in the CSS field service, will 
succeed Mr. Palmby, and J. Taylor 
Allen, former chairman of the Utah 
Agricultural Stabilization & Conser- 
vation Committee, will succeed Mr. 
Beall. 

In his new position, Mr. Palmby 
will work with Walter C. Berger, CSS 
administrator, in the over-all direc- 
tion of the production adjustment, 
price support, commodity manage- 
ment and related activities of the 
agency, including programs and oper- 
ations authorized by the Commodity 


Wheals 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 








Filled for YOU with 


Nebraska 


IN 










wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 


AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL coorrrarive crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 


OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 








Credit Corp. 
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January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 





CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 

Jan. 21-—-American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual membership meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. sec., Thomas B. Wright, 
1000 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convertion, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

March 20-21— Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
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Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. ° 

May 11-14—<Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ii; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ml. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 
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RELIEF AWARDS 


(Continued from page 10) 


USDA COMMENT 


(Continued fr l page 





Company 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. 


J. Allen Smith 


Milling 
point 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Dover (Ohio) Milling Co. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. All points 
Co Knoxville, Tenn 
*Bread. tTWhole wheat. 
CORNMEAL 


Keco Milling Co. 


Krause Milling Co. ........-. 
Shawnee Milling Co. ..... 


Bagdad Roller 
Crete Millis 


Murphy Grain & Milling Co. 


IMinois Cereal 


Humphrey's Mill, Inc. 


Patent Cereals 


Morrison Milling Co. 


Hill City Flour 
+Degermed. 


McKenzie, Tenn 


= . Milwaukee 
Shawnee, Okla. 


a ....-Bagdad, Ky 
ak all = : Crete, Neb 


-Owensboro, Ky. 


so kenowe 06 ould woe - Paris, Ill 


.Memphis, Tenn. 
Co. ; oe .Geneva, N.Y. 


...Denton, Texas 


Co. ..............Vieksburg, Miss. 


Quantity 
194,700 


120,000 
300,000 
80,000 
60,000 
120,000 
120,000* 
26,250¢ 
100, 000¢ 
40,000 
52,000 
65,000 
43,100 


170,000 


Bag 
size 


50 
100 
100 


v 


Destination 
Tenn. 


Tenn 


R. |. 
Puerto Rico 
Pa 

Texas 

Miss 
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advantage of the system and has 
made some trade gains as a result 

Now the wheat leagues have woven 
themselves into a national organiza- 
tion with Clifford C. Hope, former 
congressmen, as one of the leaders 
He adds vital political significance to 
the organization 

USDA's Criticisms 

The committee presented the new 
plan for a national wheat allotment 
marketing program to USDA and the 
first reaction of officials was that it 
fails to meet the basic ideas of the 
administration of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture 

One comment concerning the plan 
is that the NAWG officials made a 
substantial error in their failure to 
join with GFDNA in studying the 
recommendations in an effort to ob- 
tain some area of agreement between 
the two major groups. Wheat ass 
ciation officials say they did not in- 
tend to bypass GFDNA and there is 
a probability of a meeting between 
representatives ol the two sides be- 
fore the proposals go to Congress 

One criticism by USDA is that the 
proposal for a set-aside of 500 million 
bushels of Commodity Credit Corp 
wheat under a five-year contract on 
a “bid basis’’ would break open the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
at a time when CCC desperately 
needs more commercial storage 
NAWG states, in its report: ‘“‘The cost 
of storing wheat stockpile would be 
greatly reduced if bids were asked 
on a five year storage basis, with a 
schedule of premiums and discounts 
for quality that would permit turning 
of stocks by warehousemen 

USDA fears that this may kill off 
ventures in commercial storage now 
under consideration 

The GFDNA opinion, it is believed 
is that adoption of 
would be a repudiation by the gover 
ment of warehousemen who have 
erected new storage facilities at the 
persuasion of USDA 





this proposal 


Fiscal Aspects Important 
Mr. Benson has disclosed that the 
cost of storing and interest charges 
on loan defaults of price-supported 
crops now exceeds more than $1 bil- 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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lion a year. In the current tight 
budget economy, this amount of 
money, plus the new proposal by 
NAWG, can do little less than focus 
congressional attention on the fiscal 
aspects of the wheat surplus prob- 
lem 

Other quarters in USDA say that 
the wheat association proposals, while 
fine on the surface, do not stand 
the test of close scrutiny. They would 
require a huge administrative staff 
Moreover, 10% of the wheat growers 
would obtain 55% of the benefits and 
10% would obtain 33%. 

Politically, however, the growers 
seem to hold the initiative. They have 
submitted a program which, obvious- 
ly, cannot find acceptance from the 
Benson administration. If the new 
plan is rejected by Congress, where 
will the administration turn? 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


’ 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY | 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S$ 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. , 








ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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contrast with the tight situation 
that prevailed several weeks ago. 

Quotations Dec. 19, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.10 @ 5.15, 
standard 95% patent $5 @ 5.05, 
straight $4.95@5; established brands 


of family flour $6.05@7, nationally 
advertised brands delivered at the 
higher price; first clears of 13.50% 


to 14.75% 


clears with 


protein $4.60@4.70, first 
11% protein $4.10@4.15, 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caste Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








clears of 1% ash and higher $3.90@ 
4.10. 

Wichita: Mills were operating at 
108% of capacity last week. Sales av- 
eraged 32%, compared with 50% the 
preceding week and 52% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Dec. 19, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6, 
bakery short patent $5.15, bakery 
intermediate $5.05, first clears $4.93, 
second clears $4.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was a pre-holiday affair and 
prices were practically the same as 
one week earlier. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Early holiday dullness 
was felt in the flour trade, with scant 
interest shown by any one. New busi- 
ness was limited to lots of negligible 
size. Shipping directions were sur- 
prisingly easy, although the grind 
usually was five days or better. A 
sharp drop is anticipated for this 
week. Prices were 5¢ higher due to 
bulging premiums in the cash mar- 
ket. Quotations Dec. 19, basis Kansas 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the ‘market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. ‘at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran "Pe op $53.75@55.00 $....@50.00 $57.50@58.00 $....@61.00 $... 
Standard midds. ..... ....@54.00 ...-@50.00 58.00@58.50 ..+-@63.00 
Flour midds. ....... ..@56.00 ta Kase ‘ate ilies Ja e ae : 
Red dog .-@56.50 ....@53.00 58.50@6!.00 65.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran -- $46.25@47.00 $52.50@53.00 $....@55.50 $58.50@59.25 $ 
Shorts 45.75@46.50 ee . 00 58.00@58.75 § 
Mill run : ee ae ¥. : @ ; @44.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $56.00@57.00 $57.00@58.00 $60.00@6! .00 
Winnipeg 38.00@4! .00 40.00@42.00 46.00@47.00 
City: Hard winter family short pat- East 
ent $5.70@5.80; bakers’ patent $4.95 
Buffalo: A holiday mood settled 


@5, standard $4.85@4.90. 

Oklahoma City: A week of slow 
sales with continued good directions 
and running time was reported. Pric- 
es clesed unchanged on family and 
bakery flours. Quotations Dec. 19, de- 


livered Oklahoma points, carlots: 
Family short patent $6.40 @ 6.60, 
standard $5.70€5.90; bakery unen- 


riched short patent $5.51@5.61; 95% 
standard patent $5.41@5.51, straight 
grade $5.36@5.46. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: There was very little 
new flour business last week, with 
sales amounting to 5% to 10% of 
capacity. However, running time con- 
tinued on a five to six-day basis. 
Prices on family and bakery flour 
were unchanged; clears were 5¢ low- 
er. Quotations Dec. 19, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Extra high patent family $6.80 
@7; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.50@5.70; first clears $4.70@4.80, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales slumped close 
to the low point of the crop year in 
the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 22. Lack of trading was 
explained by the remark, “It’s the 
Christmas season.” Purchases not 
necessary are expected to be deferred 
until after the holiday season. 

Observers say flour pipelines are 
fairly well filled, and mills generally 
have substantial backlogs. And, cur- 
rently, flour millers are pleased with 
the millfeed market, which is at the 
highest point in several years. The 
returns on millfeeds will help many 
millers make a better recovery than 
expected on some flour previously 
sold. The danger, some say, is that 
some flour mills might be tempted 
to make sales for delivery later on 
the basis of the present millfeed 
market. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.70@6, standard $5.60@5.90, 
clear $5.50@5.95; hard winter short 
$5.28@5.55, 95% patent $5.18@5.45, 
clear $5.55; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20, soft winter short 
$6.75, standard $5.75@5.90, clear 
$5.15; cookie and cracker flour, pa- 
pers, $5.05. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were meager 
last week. The only buying was from 
the usual p.d.s., accounts, and it ap- 
peared lighter than usual. Total 
bockings came to only 15% of ca- 
pacity. Most of the regular trade is 
well supplied ahead and has no in- 
terest in the present market. Prices 
were unchanged for the week. 

Shipping directions have fallen, al- 
though still ample to assure full op- 
erating time for the two holiday- 
shortened weeks ahead. Quotations 
Dec. 19: Family flour_top patent in 
100 lb. cottons $5.50, top hard $6.60, 
ordinary $5.40; bakery flour in 100 
lb. papers: Cake $6.85, pastry $4.80, 
soft straights $4.90, clears $4.55; hard 
winter short patent $5.35, standard 
$5.20, clears $4:85; spring short pat- 
ent $5.79, standard $5.65, clears $5.55. 


over the flour market last week and 
sales were slow. Some spotty action 
was taken, but most consumers are 
indifferent to sales talks and unwill- 
ing to commit themselves unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Prices were un- 
changed from the previous week. 

A spokesman for one mill said it 
was a tight squeeze for his company 
to put in a 44-day week, because 
shipping directions were “not partic- 
ularly good.”” Meanwhile, local bak- 
eries were preparing for the holidays, 
with emphasis on cookies and sweet 
goods, dollar volume items for bak- 
eries, but which consume negligible 
amounts of flour. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; two worked 
6 days, one 524 days and the remain- 
ing mill 4% days. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.48@6.68, short 
$6.18@6.38, standard $6.08@6.33, 
straight $6.28, first clear $5.83@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.74@6.15, stand 
ard $5.59@6.05, first clear $5.29@G 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53 
@7.74, standard $6.03@7.04, straight 
$5.18@5.72, first clear $4.53@5.37. 

New York: The holiday season and 
fair balances held by a good per- 
centage of the trade were reflected 
in a slow week in flour sales. An ad- 
vance of 9¢ on spring wheat flours at 
the close of the week broke the mo- 
notony. 

Directions were satisfactory, with 
the exception of semolina, which is 
expected to continue slow through 
the holidays. A cut of 25¢ in rye 
flour prices by some mills during the 
week had little effect on inquiry. The 
pending sale of 4,000 tons of flour to 
Colombia was the only feature of the 
export market. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Spring short 
patent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.65@6.75, clears 
$6.05@6.35; hard winter short »$5.95 
@6, standard $5.80@5.85; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.37@7.10, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.25@5.55, high ra- 
tio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Week-end flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 

Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
GE = ose enwsvenccvesy< $ x 4 $ @7.00 $. . ig Se. ‘ ore 
Spring top patent a 5.70@4.00 . = ee 8 . se : 
Spring high gluten : 5.92@6.02 .@ Or . 6.48@6.68 
Spring short ......... . §.62@5.72 $ ee 5.75 6.18@6.38 
Spring standard 5.60@5.90 5.52@5.62 = 3 : -@5.65 6.08@6.33 
Spring straight ‘ 4 . 5 ati -@6.28 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.95 5.28@5.86 @.. ..-@5.55 5.83@6.13 
Hard winter family .@7.00 ‘¢ 6.05@7.00 5.40@6.60 os 
Hard winter short 5.28@5.55 5.10@5.15 -@5.35 5.74@6.15 
Hard winter standard 5.18@5.45 @ 5.00@5.05 ...@5.20 5.59@6.05 
Hard winter first clear @5.55 @ 4.10@4.70 -@4.85 5.29@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ee 75 @ : .@... 7.53@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5.75@5.90 @ . ee ‘ . 6.03@7.04 
Soft winter straight . @ @ : : ..@4.90 5.18@5.72 
Soft winter first clear @5.15 .@ $ i -@4.55 4.53@5.37 
Rye flour, white ; @4.75 4.42@4.52 3 , @ ... 5.24@5.29 
Rye flour, dark ; — 3.67@3.77 .@ 4.49@4.54 
Semolina, bulk ..... : @6.00 @... ...@ os ‘ 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Ori 
Spring family $...@7.10 $...@ $ ..» $6.50@7.10 $... on 
Spring high gluten 6.65@6.75 660@6.70 ... ... 6.45@6.55 6.20@6.40 
Spring short ..... 6.35@6.45 6.30@6.40 ‘ ‘ 6.15@6.25 6.10@6.30 
Spring standard 6.25@6.35 6.20@6.30 @ 6.05@6.15 5.90@6.10 
Spring first clear 6.05@6.35 6.15@6.25 -@ 6.15@6.52 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short .. 5.95@6.00 5.85@5.95 @ 5.80@5.85 5.50@5.65 
Hard winter standard 5.80@5.85 5 a Y 85 @ 5.70@5.75 5.35@5.45 
Hard winter first clear @ @ 4.55@4.85 
Soft winter short patent @ @ 5.35@5.70 
Soft winter straight 5.25@5.55 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter first clear @ ‘§ . 4.30@4.70 
Rye flour, white 5.15@5.25 5.50@5.460 5.14@5.37 ..@ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ 14@4.39 § 
Semolina, bulk 6.88@6.98 @ @ @6.62 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ... dadieane Je @9.80 Spring top patent $6.00@6.20 $6.10@6.50 
Bluestem : : Bakers* oweabee . 4.90@5.20 4.85@5.10 
Pastry eS ‘ $ @5.19 Winter exports? biciews 4.15 


*100-ib. papers. *100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s 


Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers. 





Philadelphia: Weakening in the 
local market last week carried some 
flour prices to new seasonal lows, a 
reflection of recent developments in 
wheat pits where attempted rallies 
have made little headway. There is 
a general expectation that increased 
grain marketings by farmers after 
Jan. 1 will bring new pressure. 

Extension of the price decline 
brought no buying rush. But bakers 
and jobbers have stepped up shipping 
directions and are showing more in- 
terest, so there are indications of ad- 
ditional coverage, though supplies are 
the best in quite some time. Mean- 
while, bakery business improved un- 
der the stimulus of sales of holiday 
items. 

Quotations Dec. 19, 100 lb. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.60@6.70, short 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20G 
6.30, first clear $6.15@6.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter 
nearby $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Spring wheat flour 
prices went lower last week. This 
proved no buying incentive. It is 
anticipated that after the first of the 
year further price declines will oc- 
cur, and a buying point reached ac- 
ceptable for commitments of large 
volume. 


Clears continued in tight supply, 
with a slight price advance. Family 
patent sales and directions are good, 
especially in suburban and industrial 
districts. 

Quotations Dec. 19, 100 lb. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.70@5.75, 
medium $5.75@5.80, short $5.80@ 
5.85; spring standard patent $6.05@ 
6.15, medium $6.10@6.20, short $6.15 
@6.25, first clear $6.15@6.52, high 
gluten $6.45@6.55; advertised family 
patent $7.10, unadvertised $650@G 
6.64; pastry and cake flours $5.31@ 
7.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Pronounced quiet 
prevailed in the flour trade in view 
of the heavy hard winter business 
about 10 days ago and the large back- 
logs held by most bakers and jobbers. 
Occasional moderate to good-sized 
orders were coming through. Some 
interest developed, but price ideas 
were about 10¢ under the ievels, an 
obstacle to renewed activity. 

Interest dissipated quickly and the 
trade showed signs of entering the 
lull typical of the holiday season 
Unimportant changes occurred in 
flour prices. Hard and soft winters 
were the same as a week ago and 
springs were down l1¢. Soft flours 
were slack. Principal business was in 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
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30 
cracker and cookie types with a mod- 
erate run of orders for intermediate 
cake and from blenders. 
Offers were submitted on 4,000 
tons of spring wheat flour of .46 ash 
113.5% protein to Colombia, which 
represents the first interest against 
ecent authorization for 17,500 tons 
U.S. flour. Offers were made to Cey- 
lon on 20,000 tons of 11% protein 
and 52 ash hard wheat flour but, as 


inquiry is world-wide, there was some 
offers would 


question whether U.S 
be competitive with Australia. Small 
to moderate sales were made to 
Venezuela, with only a minor run of 
orders from the other Americas. 
Quotations Dec. 19, carlots 100 Ib 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.50@5.65, standard $5.35@ 
5.45, first clear $4.55@4.85; spring 
short patent $6.10@6.30, standard 
$5.90@6.10, first clear $5.60@5.90, 
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high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.35@5.70, straight 
$4.95@5.20, first clear $4.30@4.70, 
high ratio cake $5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour production in the 
Pacific Northwest took a_ seasonal 
drop the past week, with no new 
export or domestic business reported. 
Philippines buying continues very 
slow. Domestic bakers are maintain- 
ing low inventories until the first of 
the year. Quotations Dec. 19: Family 
patent $9.80; bakery pastry $5.19. 

Portland: New flour bookings were 
light in this area, with a gradual 
slackening in mill production as a 
result of catching up on old export 
bockings. Coast mills still have a 
little of this grind. Domestic mills 
report a seasonal lack of interest, 
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with most buyers holding off until 
after Jan. 1. Quotations Dec. 19: 
High gluten $6.90, all Montana $6.58, 
clears $6.63, Bluestem bakers $6.47, 
cake $7.14, pastry $6.14, pie $5.79, 
whole wheat $6.25, graham $5.68, 
cracked wheat $5.73, crushed wheat 
$6.35. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The approach- 
ing holiday season has had its effect 
on flour business, and in some in- 
stances deliveries have been quite 
heavy. Prices have remained steady. 
Quotations Dec. 19: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $6@6.20 in 
100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has 
not been spectacular in the domestic 
market, and overseas interest in 
this type of flour is not at all brisk. 
Quotations Dec. 19: $4.15, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Supplies of winter wheat are am- 
ple for mill requirements, and it is 
not anticipated there will be any 
shortage in the coming months. Quo- 
tations Dec. 19: $1.49@1.50 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: There was very little 
change in the export flour picture 
out of this port last week. Shippers 


said that new overseas buying was 
on a fairly limited scale, especially 
to the Philippine Islands. Manila 


buyers placed fair orders for Decem- 
ber delivery but have not been very 
active on January business. A short- 
age of dollar exchange and the fact 
that the new Republic mill there is 
getting into full operation are mainly 
responsible for the limited orders 
coming here. 

Other parts of the Far East show 
little change. Buying is expected to 
be fairly quiet for the year end pe- 
riod. 

While flour exporters are finding 
business on the light side, there has 
been also a dropping back in over- 
seas buying of wheat here for some 
weeks. There has, however, been an 
active market for other grains, main- 
ly barley. And there are large com- 
mitments to move from here in the 
next couple of months. 

Demestic flour prices have moved 
up, reflecting the 17% increase re- 
cently granted to Canadian railways. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations, Dec. 19: First patents $6.30; 
bakers’ patents $5.05 in papers and 
$5.25 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.80, 
cake $7.15. 

Winnipeg: Flour shipped from Ca- 
nadian ports to overseas destinations 
in the week ended Dec. 18 amounted 
to 309,100 sacks, compared with 511,- 
800 a week earlier. The latest figure 


included 57,800 fer International 
Wheat Agreement destinations, or 


14,300 more than the preceding week. 
Domestic trade is steady and supplies 
well absorbed at unchanged prices. 
Quotations Dec. 20: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.10@6.50; 
seccnd patents, cottons, $5.85@6.25; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.85@5.10. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

M'nneapolis: Rye flour prices came 
down 25¢ last week, mainly an ad- 
justment to a lower buying basis 
made possible by the current bulge 
in millfeed returns. It was also due 
in some measure to the bearish gov- 
ernment crop report released during 
the period. Quotations Dec. 19: Pure 
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white No. 1 $4.42@4.52, medium $4.22 
@4.32, dark $3.67@3.77. 

Chicago: Virtually no rye flour 
sales were made in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 22. Only 
small, fill-in buying was done at rela- 
tively unchanged prices. No impor- 
tant trading is expected until after 


the holidays. Quotations Dec. 19: 
White patent $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $4. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 25¢ 
last week, a price adjustment to 
more realistic levels. Sales were 
nominal. Quotations Dec. 19: White 


$5.24@5.29, medium $5.04@5.09, dark 
$4.49 @ 4.54. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
slipped a notch last week, even 
though buying was a bit steadier as 
a result of small takings by bakers 
in immediate need. The Dec. 19 list 
of quotations showed rye white at 
$5.50@5.60, off 5¢ sack from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
good last week as a 25¢ reduction 
was made in price. Pure white No. 1 
sold in large volume. Some round lots 
were reported. Directions are good. 
Quotations Dec. 19, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.14@5.37, 
medium $4.84@5.17, dark $4.14@4.39, 
rye meal $4.64@ 4.92. 


sales were 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues 
at a normal pace, with supplies ade- 
quate and prices steady. Quotations 
Dec. 19: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.65; oatmeal in 100’s cottons $7.06, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade is seasonally 
good, with supplies well taken and 
prices steady. Quotations Dec. 20: 
Rolled oats and oatmeal in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlot. 
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basis: Bran $46.50 @ 47.25, gray shorts 
$46 @ 46.75. 

Oklahoma City: Despite high pric- 
es, demand for millfeeds is good, par- 
ticularly for bran. Prices closed $1.25 
higher on bran and $1 higher on 
shorts. Quotations Dec. 19, straight 
cars: Bran $49.25@50.25; millrun $49 
@50; shorts $48.75@ 49.75. Mixed or 
pool cars higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was still in 
good demand last week and offer- 
ings for immediate delivery were not 
sufficient to fill the orders. Quota- 
tions Dec. 19, burlaps: Bran $55.50, 
gray shorts $55, bulk middlings 
$53.50; 50¢ higher on bran, un- 
changed on shorts and $1 higher on 
m‘ddlings, compared with one week 
previous. 

Chicago: Active trading week in 
millfeeds occurred in the week end- 
ing Dec. 22 in the central states. 
Prices inched higher, breaking 
through a record level for the last 
several years. Interest slowed near 
the c'ose. Quotations Dec. 19: Bran 
$53.75 @55, standard midds. $54, flour 
midds. $56, red dog $56.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices advanced 
again last week, but not without 
difficulty. Offerings for current ship- 
ment were not plentiful but, with 
a little searching, buyers were able 
to cover all of their needs. Offer- 
ings for the balance of the year 
will be reduced because of holiday 
shutdowns. However, most mixers 
seem to have the major portion of 
their requirements on contract. Quo- 
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tations Dec. 19: Sacked bran $52.50 
@53, shorts $51.50@52; bulk bran 
$48@48.50, shorts $50.50@51, mid- 
dlings $50.50@51. 


Buffalo: The holiday lull has start- 
ed in the millfeed market. One trade 
source said it would be difficult to 
sell anything between now and Dec. 
30. The trade admits that prices 
are too high in comparison with oth- 
er ingredients. But while supplies 
were tight, mixer demand held. Sub- 
stitute feeds were scarce and it was 
normal for the market to hold firm. 
A trade spokesman said the market 
could work higher or lower after the 
first of the year, but there are too 
many intangibles to forecast a trend. 
Running time ranged from 4% to 7 


days. Sacked bran and middlings 
rose $3.50, but both lost $1 of the 
rise, to end the week only $2.50 


higher. Red dog advanced $3. Quota- 
tions Dec. 19: Bran $57.50@58, stand- 
ard midds. $58@58.50, red dog $58.50 
@61. The bulk differential on bran 
and middlings held unchanged at 
$5.50. 

Portland: The market was under 
the strong influence of heavier buying 
in California and extended drouth in 
that state. Better local demand is 
expected for delivery after the first 
of the year. Quotations Dec. 19: Mill 
run $41, middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices jumped $3 
the past week, with demand brisk in 
the Intermountain area and to the 
West Coast. Demand exceeds supply 
and mills are operating to capacity 
24 hours a day, six days a week, 
and are booked into the new year. 
Plants will take a four-day Christ- 
mas holiday. Quotations Dec. 18 (up 
$3): Red bran and mill run $44, 
middlings $49; to Denver: Red bran 
and mill run $51, middlings $56; to 
California: Red bran and mill run 
$51.50, middlings $5650, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed has held up remarkably 
well, and prices are firm. Quotations 
Dec. 19: Bran $56@57, shorts $57@ 
58, middlings $60@ 61, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed prices 
advanced a couple of dollars last 
week due to increased freight rates 
from the prairies. Demand is steady 
in the face of the mild winter, and 
supplies are ample for current needs 
Cash car quotations Dec. 19: Bran 
and shorts $49, middlings $54@55. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types 
of millfeeds appears less erratic and 
prices are firm, with most stocks 
moving freely. The main outlets for 
production of western mills are Brit- 
ish Columbia, Ontario and Quebec 
Quotations Dec. 20: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$38@41 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $40@42, middlings $46 
@47. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 
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and Brazil has been given an authori- 
zation for $2 million worth of yellow 
corn. 

Authorization No. 39-27 provides 
for purchase by India of about 1,120,- 
000 metric tons of wheat grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk, or wheat 
flour. Only the following wheat will 
be eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
sub-classes dark hard winter, hard 
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winter and yellow hard winter; (3) 
mixtures of the foregoing wheats. 
Flour milled from the following 
wheat will not be eligible: (1) durum 


of the subclasses hard amber, am- 
ber and durum. 

Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 


flour exported must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically pro- 
duced wheat, Purchases will be made 
by the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 8, D.C. 


Sales contracts entered into be- 
tween Dec. 23, 1958, and Nov. 30, 


1959, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made between 
Dec. 23, 1958, and Dec. 31, 1959 
Colombian Purchase 

Authorization No. 25-26 provides 
for purchase by Colombia of about 
26,000 metric tons of wheat, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour, 
in bags. Eligibility requirements are 
the same as for India. 

Flour, including granular flour de- 
signated as either semolina or farina, 
milled from the following wheat will 
not be eligible for financing: (1) dur- 
um wheat of the subclasses hard am- 
ber durum, amber durum, and dur- 
um; (2) red durum wheat. 

Purchases will be made by Insti- 


tuto Nacional de Abastecimientos 
(INA) Bogota, Colombia. Sales con- 
tracts made between Dec. 25, 1958, 


and May 30, 1959, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter c.&f. Colombia ports, or f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipment from 
U.S. ports may be made between Dec. 
25, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 

Authorization No. 28-17 provides 
for the purchase by Brazil of about 
40,000 metric tons of yellow corn in 
bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
which must have been grown in the 
continental U.S. 

Sales contracts made between Dec. 
25, 1958, and May 30, 1959, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. U.S. ports. Ship- 
ments from U.S. ports may be made 
between Dec. 25, 1958, and June 30, 
1959. The corn will be purchased by 
Comissao Federal de Abastecimento 
E Precos, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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lotments for states and counties, the 
formula should be based on the aver- 
age of the 1952-53 planted acreage 
and the normal yields should be based 
on the period which provides the 
most equitable relationship between 
counties and states. 

3. We recommend that the nation- 
al marketing allotment be determined 
annually on the following bases: 


Million bu 

a. Estimated amount used for 

food in U.S 485 
b. Estimated U.S. wheat ex- 

ports . , 430 
¢c Minus amount to be moved 

out of CCC wheat stocks 

each year . ‘ —75 
d. National Marketing Aliot- 

ment a 840 


(These figures are an example for 1958) 


4. We recommend that price sup- 
port on this marketing allotment be 
available to every wheat grower at 
not less than $1.60 bu. national aver- 
age. In addition, a certificate for each 
farm’s percentage share of the do- 
mestic food market (approximately 
485 million bushels or 60°% of each 
farm’s bushel allotment) would be 
available, redeemable in an amount 


which would return full parity to the 
producer on this amount of his pro- 


duction; provided, 


an acreage equal 


to 20%, but not more than 30% of 
the wheat base for the farm were 
pu in the conservation reserve 


Neither the $5000 limitation on pay- 
ments nor the depletion of the 
bank base requirements would apply 
in this case; however, a suitable cover 
must be maintained on the 
placed in the conservation reserve 

5. We recommend that funds for 
the redemption of the certificates be 
provided by purchases of the certifi- 
cates by Taxpayers thus 
would be relieved of a major part of 
the present export subsidy 
a reduction in the CCC 
for wheat each year 

6. We recommend that there be no 
restrictions on the _ utilization of 
wheat on farms where produced or 
when sold to other farmers or a 
bonded feed processor 

7. We recommend that at least 500 
million bushels of current CCC wheat 
be set aside in a defense stock- 
is generally recognized 


soil 


acreage 


processors 


costs plus 


storage costs 


stocks 
pile, since it 


that a supply of wheat reduced to a 
level not depressing to the market 
would be unsafe under current world 
tensions. The costs of storing such a 
wheat stockpile would be greatly re- 


duced if bids asked on a five- 
year storage contract with a schedule 
of premiums and discounts for quali- 
ty that would permit turning of 
stocks by warehousemen. Contracts 
for storage of these strategic reserves 
of wheat should be awarded on a 
basis which would provide adequate 
dispersal among the producing states 
as a defense precaution 


were 


8 We recommend that this pro- 
gram be offered to farmers in a na- 
tional referendum and that a simple 
majority of those voting in favor be 
sufficient to make it effective. Eligi- 
bility for voting should be based on 


those eligible to vote in the last 
wheat marketing quota referendum 

9. We wish to emphasize that we 
are unalterably opposed to any re- 
duction in the current support rate 
unless it is done in adopting the en- 


tire program previously outlined 


Changes Requested 
B. Until such time as the program 
into law 
recom- 


or cor- 


outlined is enacted 
effective, we 


changes 


above 
and bec 
mend the 


mmes 


following 


rections be made in the current farm 
program 

1. We recommend that the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 


provisions contained in 
1436 of the 85th Congress 
with administra- 


support the 
Senate Bill 
1958, having to do 


tion of farm programs by democrati- 
cally elected farmer committeemen 

2. We reccmmend that the Nation- 
al Association of Wheat Growers sup- 
port corrective legislation to provide 
that wheat grower who over- 
plants his allotment will be penalized 
by loss of wheat history in computing 
future tments when no excess 
wheat is produced to be stored be- 
cause olf s of crop in accordance 
with the Secretary of Agriculture's 
regulatior 

3. We nmend that wheat 


be penalized by loss of 
computing future al- 
the grower under- 


ent to deplete excess 


growers 
wheat hist 
lotments 
plants his 
wheat on h rm 

4. We re nend that marketing 
cards inst marketing certifi- 
cates be issu the case of a dewn- 
ward adjust of excess wheat be- 


cause of un producing the normal 
yield 

5. We rec mend that the 1952-53 
average whe inting as adjusted 


31 


by committees be the base in comput- 


ing individual farm allotments. 
6. We recommend that in comput- 
ing excess wheat subject to penalty 


that the actual yield be used instead 
of the normal yield 


7. We believe that the present sys- 


tem of measuring wheat acreages 
with tape or chain is unduly expen- 
sive, less accurate and less efficient 
than prior methods used; therefore, 
we recommend that the prior system 
be used 

8. We recommend that the regula- 
tion on conservation reserve con- 
tracts which provides a date for 
starting cropping operations on the 


diverted acre portion in the final year 
of the contract be in accord with nor- 
mal summer fallow procedures in the 
affected areas 

9. We rect 
producers that they give 
sideration toward an accelerated pro- 
yram of cropland retirement into the 
conservation order to as- 
their share of the responsibility 
for reducing total agricultural out- 
put. 

10. We recommend that the 
tional Association of Wheat 
urge the Secretary of Agriculture to 
I i qualified wheat grower in a 
position at the policy-making level in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in order to give guidance and a bet- 
ter understanding of wheat grower! 
problems 


feed 


serious con- 


mmend to grain 


reserve in 


sume 


Na- 


Growers 


7 ‘e 
lace 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann ae parol 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what po pe to 
from the farmer, how it is } oe ew stored and ng ot, a 
even before the crop is plonted, the role of the university “professor in 

This authoritative book will b on ee Shout te for 
formers, county agents, legislators, foreign ~~ Aaa $6 00 
government personnel, teachers, etc. ...... 2... see neecees oo dedéasdénapees e 





INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 


PRODUCTS 
By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. atten ty with the Suvene of Grtemetogy end Meu? Qiaventine of Bo 0.9, Pant, « - 
experience in 


Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, a. em 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for ate an a ship- 
a... exntiapeaeninaie $4.00 


ping and = of 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset 
952 edition is of 1 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


= woteed of te Shiss ote procedur for with employ: 

energy, me s of teaching ers, ure “ior getting long ers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of use and 

timing of words and action. Revised Editon set nones 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, ey and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of qdeveesguniems used for microbiological 
microbiological and chemical or gg methods are a for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are — 113 pages, 8VaxI1 

offset, illustrated. Copyright, 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of aiteaseetn D Pr book, written after years 





ess 
of quran reser he See ae > © Gece seaseeen ae the industry. The 
ly chapters ore historical in a deal with the rise of man and the rela- 
Somthin of his diet, . The technical of the 
milling A _and the contr Solteke of inventors and technicians and the 
cae op 4 = eb 7 bibticerepbieat® and in a chopter eer) For- 
word."’ Excellent illustrations, an i 
references Of Great WEEEO 2... cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccecscceeesces 7.50 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


bw story of Genera! Mills, Inc., — its innings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that is of more than hey wide latewest $4.75 


Hee ee eee we eeeeeee 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, [prepares | oy. expert in his a now 


in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving pr 0 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ..........seeceeeeeceeesesseees . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 
Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula praetor and Pastries. The title and 


Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] .00 
@ to Bakere, large GOS GED soc kcicdiiiccovceserdccoevccccesetsovccssoces 
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Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 


te each ind Published lly for forty years and used as a reference on 
onal E. “ icedadane meet | ion, $2 00 
Cnet TCG, GiMe! cccdvccknnccneuedeesscowhonntetccctcteseigedsntes . 
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Production Expected in 1958-59 


WASHINGTON — World agricul- 
tural production, after dropping 
slightly last year, will reach a new 
high in 1958-59, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates jin its an- 
nual report, World Agricultural Situ- 
ation 1959. The increase should re- 
store per capita production to the 
record 1956-57 level—3% above the 
prewar level, the report said. 

Stocks on hand add materially to 
the supplies available for consump- 
tion. Prices on world markets de- 
clined in 1957-58, the report said, and 
there was some decrease in world 
trade in farm products, reflecting a 
decline in demand for raw materials 
of farm origin, and an increased pro- 
duction and heavy stocks of some 
foods. Though world agricultural trade 
may be maintained in 1958-59, stocks 
of such important commodities as 
wheat, rice, feed grains, cotton and 
coffee are likely to be larger zt the 
end of the season. 


PRODUCTION 

World output of farm products in 
1958-59 is forecast at 13% above the 
1952-54 average, and 33% above the 
1935-39 average. The previous record 
was in 1956-57 when production was 
10% above the 1952-54 average. 

Production in 1957-58 rose in all 
major regions except western Asia 
and Eastern Europe. Production per 
capita as well as total production is 
up in the U.S., Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Mainland China and Oceania. 

Increases in crop production have 
resulted from favorable growing con- 
ditions and better techniques. Rec- 
ord harvests are forecast for wheat, 
rice, corn, sugar, apples and pears, 
citrus, soybeans, peanuts, cottonseed, 
coffee and tea. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 

For the world as a whole, agricul- 
tural production has barely kept pace 
with population growth during the 
last three years. The great problem 
area, especially for food, is the Far 
East where per capita production 
(excluding Mainland China) remains 
6 points below prewar. Since prewar 
this area has changed from a net 
exporter of food grain of about 3 mil- 
lion metric tons to a net importer of 
9 million tons, and the deficit is 
growing. Long range, the situation is 
not likely to improve and may get 
considerably worse. Contributing 
causes include population growth, 
exhausted soils and retarded tech- 
nology. Other less developed areas 
have similar problems, and time will 
be required to increase production 
through technological improvements. 


STOCKS AND SUPPLIES 

Supplies as well as production of 
food and feeds should be at record 
levels in 1958-59. Production of wheat 
is up so sharply that supplies are 
larger than ever before. Greater rice 
production far offsets an expected 
drop in the small stocks between 
January, 1958 and 1959. Sugar stocks 
have probably not changed much. 
Coffee stocks rose sharply to a post- 
war peak at the end of the past mar- 
keting season. Feed grain stocks 
reached a record on July 1, 1958. 
With production increases in prospect 
for corn, barley and oats, feed grain 
supplies will also set a record. 


DEMAND 


Consumption of most farm prod- 
ucts will increase in 1958-59, but not 





as much as supplies. Demand for 
food, still strong, was little affected 
by recession or a slowing down of 
economic activity in industrialized 
countries. 

Demand for raw materials has 
slackened somewhat, however, adding 
to the balance-of-payments difficulties 
of the less developed countries. Short- 
age of foreign exchange remains a 
major obstacle to greater flow of food 
from surplus-producing countries to 
deficit areas in Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

PRICES 

With exportable supplies of farm 
products exceeding demand, world 
market prices have declined. The 
United Nations indices of average 
import and export unit values (1953 
equalling 100) show a drop for food, 
excluding vegetable oils, from 101 in 
January-March, 1957 to 94 in April- 
June, 1958. 


TRADE 

Although showing some decline in 
1957-58, world trade in farm products 
remained high. World exports of food 
and feed in 1958-59 should approach 
or exceed 1957-58. Movement of 
wheat particularly is expected to in- 
crease because of smaller production 
in some of the major deficit areas, 
notable Western Europe. 

Export policies of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, which ac- 
ccunted for much of the world crop 
production increase, may sharpen 
competition for world agricultural 
markets. Any rise in Russian or Com- 
munist Chinese exports will depend, 
as in the past, on political as well as 
economic advantage to be gained. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. Section, AACC, 
To Meet Jan. 13 


NEW YORK—Russell Cook, presi- 
dent of the Ambrosia Chocolate Co., 
Milwaukee, will be the speaker at 
the January meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Brass Rail, 
43rd St. and 5th Ave., starting at 
6.30 p.m. Jan. 13. 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co, 
Rahway, N.J., national president of 
AACC, addressed the December meet- 
ing of the section. His topic was the 
past, present and future of the cereal 
chemist. Mr. Brooke noted that the 
future of cereal chemistry offers 
more challenge than ever. Bulk han- 
dling of raw materials, continuous 
breadmaking processing and new 
milling processes are only some of 
the more recent developments which 
may make new or revised techniques 
necessary for the cereal chemist, Mr. 
Brovuke said. 

Since its founding 43 years ago, 
AACC has grown from 11 members 
to the present 1,200. Mr. Brooke said 
members are found in 26 countries. 
The major groups of industry repre- 
sentation in the association are flour 
milling, prepared mixes, breakfast 
foods, animal feeds, baking, distill- 
ing and brewing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS ANNOUNCED 
HOLLIS, OKLA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Harmon County Co- 
operative here has announced plans 
for the construction of a grain ele- 
vator with a total capacity of be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 bu. 
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particularly in the old non-commer- 
cial corn area where there will be 
for 1959 a price support level of 
probably 14¢ bu. over the 1958 crop 
year. 

Another factor leading to the prob- 
ability that—again weather permit- 
ting—there will be a record-breaking 
1959 corn crop is the withdrawal of 
the acreage reserve phase of the Soil 
Bank as an exhaust valve for corn 
planting and a serious revision of 
governmental and trade estimates at 
the cotton acreage decision which 
cotton farmers will make under the 
new cotton amendment. 


More Corn in Cotton Belt 


At first USDA officials and trade 
and grower sources forecast that cot- 
ton producers would lean to the “B” 
plan of the new law. This permits 
growers to exceed an acreage allot- 
ment of about 16.4 million acres by 
40% and obtain a price support level 
of 65% of parity. The “A” plan un- 
der the new cotton law would provide 
that those farmers who held within 
their allotted portion of the 16.4 mil- 
lion acres would get a price support 
level of approximately 80% of parity. 

The earlier USDA judgment was 
that 70% of the cotton acreage—the 
large, more efficient cotton farms— 
would accept the “B” plan and that 
the small two-bale farms would buy 
the “‘A’’ plan. 

Now there is a complete upset in 
these conclusions, not only within 
USDA but within the cotton indus- 
try. It is now observed that perhaps 
less than 40% of the cotton acreage 
will accept the “B” plan—the acreage 
expansion plan—meaning that accep- 
tance of the tight 16.4 million acre- 
age control base will bring expansion 
of corn production or soybean pro- 
duction in the Cotton Belt this com- 
ing crop year. 

It. has been inferred that local 
bankers who are lenders on the cot- 
ton crop are informing their custo- 
mers that they want a total put to 
the government of price supported 
crops at a level which will protect 
their loan commitments. In short 
this means that they are telling their 
cotton loan customers and other farm 
customers that they will have to con- 
form to the government high loan 
levels and acreage allotments and 
plan other crops on the non-acreage 
allotment land to bring them out to 
a protective, stop-loss basis for the 
bank loans. 


One point which has never been 
too clearly emphasized is that many 
big lending institutions are probably 
the greatest advocates of the rigid 
high price support programs. 

However, the pressures of the loan 
situation do not erase the presence 
of the huge pile-up of all commod- 
ities. 

Lower Price on CCC Grain 

Here. is the masterpiece—unless 
Congress in an unexpected and sur- 
prise action. bolts from its Demo- 
cratic leadership, the re-sale price of 
government corn next year, despite 
the higher level of support, will be 
less than that which now prevails. 

Taking a long look at the feed 
grain situation, one can only con- 
template the mountain-high stockpile 
of CCC feed grains as potentially 
moving into the market at the lower 
levels of support which now seem 
certain when CCC makes its decision 
on levels of price support—a decision 
which is its administrative initiative 
—and contemplates breaking price 


of feed grains down to the approxi- 
mate level of the USDA re-sale sta- 
tutory price by next October. 

In the case of wheat, the best in- 
formation here is that the National 
Wheat League, entering its case be- 
fore the Benson administration, has 
failed to get to first base. The league 
starts with a domestic parity plan 
and winds up with nothing less than 
a four-price system. It emphasizes 
the development of wheat for animal 
feeding. This may be sensible in the 
Pacific Northwest, but it does not 
make more than fragmentary sense 
in other deficit areas where they have 
learned to grow corn and soybeans 
with the alternative incentive of ex- 
port markets. 

It is no less than a nice kettle of 
fish. 

One may only reflect that there is 
now on hand more grains than we 
can consume or export even under 
the bountiful Public Law 480 pro- 
grams. 








Vancouver Grain 


Trade Protests 
Rate Proposal 


VANCOUVER—One of the the im- 
portant by-products of the grain busi- 
ness for export here is refuse screen- 
ings. However, the Canadian railways 
have proposed new rail rates on 
screenings which would put this port 
at a serious disadvantage. Represen- 
tatives of the local grain trade re- 
cently appeared before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners at a hear- 
ing here to protest against the rate 
increase. 

At present the rate on screenings is 
the same as on export grain, which is 
only about one third of the domestic. 
These screenings a’e taken out here 
when the grain is cleaned for export. 
Until recently the refuse material was 
burned or dumped but livestock in- 
terests here have found a method of 
processing screenings for cattle feed. 

The railways applied for a reclassi- 
fication of the rate on screenings to 
the domestic rate because the mate- 
rial is used here and therefore not 
entitled to the export rate, according 
to the railway claim. However, the 
railways have not asked for the high- 
er rate on screenings taken out at 
lakehead ports. U.S. feed interests 
buy screenings at Fort William-Port 
Arthur. 

In its case before the transport 
board, the Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change told the commissioners that 
the higher rate on screenings will 
alter the “whole basis of export 
rates” through this port. They ex- 
plained the case of a farmer at Ma- 
ple Creek, Sask., the present dividing 
line on east-west shipments, who can 
ship either way at the same rate. 
With the proposed increased charge 
the Maple Creek farmer could ship 
more cheaply to the lakehead, adding 
that it would also be an “insuperable 
task to determine what charge should 
be made on each individual car of 
grain."’ There are variations in the 
dockage of screenings from each car, 
the different points of origin and 
freight rate, the disposal of the 
screenings. 

The exchange argued that if grain 
has to be processed here in any way 
it is still grain for export and for 


no other purpose and therefore the 
export rate should also apply to the 
refuse. The transport board is expect- 
ed to render a decision shortly. 
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Charles C. Hammer 


TO 
rectors 


NEW POST—The 
of Bemis Bro. 
the election 
C. Hammer, formerly of Cleveland, 
Mr. 
comes to Bemis from Standard Prod- 


board of di- 
Bag Co. has 
announced of Charles 


as assistant treasurer. Hammer 


ucts Co., Cleveland, where he was 
company treasurer. He is a graduate 
of Drexel Institute of Technology and 
attended the advanced management 


program at Harvard Business School. 
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of (Flour and Starch Union, 
! BW Ltd.) 
Bho Heerengracht 
y core 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Sal . a 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address Glen Glasgow 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MarveEL,"’ Glasgow 








| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW,C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
8 High St... KIRKCALDY 


Cable ‘Philip,” Dundee 


Cable Address ORFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 





>) il r ~ 7aAT y 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
3 Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
ference De Twentsche Bank N, V., 


Telex: 2129 Cable Address: Felixhen 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 

ALSO AT 
nd BRISTOL 


OFFICES 
LIVERPOOI 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““DrpLtoma,"’ Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT EITH 
Eun BELFAST 











Established 1885 


= .o ry 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Suncries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchur Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 
Address Asbj 


Reference 


Cable rnstad” 








forma contract stating 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 rak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
terms and conditions ir 
will be sent 


Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 


n request 








Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 
tsche Bank, Amsterdam 


CovJes 


Bankers wer 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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This was the scene at the press conference when Harry A. Bullis announced 


that he 


was retiring as chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc. Mr. 


Bullis was interviewed by representatives of the nation’s business press, 


newspapers, 





HARRY BULLIS 


} 





nomic development, rather than the 
military, phases of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Program. Mr. Bullis was given a 
chairman of 


recess appointment as 
the board by the President on Aug. 
28, 1958 


Members of the board will be an- 
nounced shortly by the White House. 
Included among the officials with 
whom the board will consult will be 
C. Douglas Dillon, under secretary of 
state for economic affairs; James H. 
Smith, Jr., director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
and Dempster McIntosh, director of 
the Development Loan Fund. 

Mr. Bullis is a member of many 
and educational organiza- 
tions and has been the recipient of 
honorary degrees—he is a 
doctor of laws five times over—and 
has been called upon frequently in 
the past to serve government. He 
was a member of the Citizens Food 
Committee appointed by President 
Harry Truman in 1947 and was chair- 
man of the U.S. government team 
which evaluated mutual security op- 


business 


several 








erations on Formosa in 1953, to name 
but two of the tasks he has under- 
taken 
Mr. Bullis has served as an officer 
of many national] organizations and 
has been the recipient of several 
awards 
GMI EXECUTIVES 
(Continued from page 7) 
ration. He is a former president of 
Flour Millers Export Assn., hold- 
ng that office from 1944 to 1946. 
Serving as committee member for the 
Millers National Federation during 


the NRA and Processing Tax period, 
Mr. Kennedy practically became a 
resident in Washington during World 
War II with ceilings, subsidies, war 
food restrictions and export controls 
cutting the flour industry’s 
way of life in practically every phase 
of the business 

Mr. Kennedy served in World War 
I as a private in the 5th Anti-Aircraft 
Machine Gun Battalion in the A.E.F. 


Arthur D. Hyde 
Mr. Hyde will be 


across 


executive vice 


president in charge of mechanical and 


television and radio networks. 


chemical activities. He joined GMI in 
1928, a year after leaving college, and 
three years later was a milling su- 
perintendent. 

He was born in Pipestone, Minn., 
Oct. 23, 1902, and studied liberal arts 
at the University of Illinois. He also 
attended Columbia University, where 
he received the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Science and Metallurgical 
Engineering. 

Mr. Hyde began work in the Min- 
neapolis mill, and as milling superin- 
tendent initiated foremanship and 
technical training, as well as produc- 
tion control and improved processing 
methods. 

For two years he was assistant in 
GMI’s manufacturing department, 
prior to taking the position of assist- 
ant director of manufacturing, in 
1933. In 1935, Mr. Hyde became di- 
rector of manufacture and extended 
foremanship training and technical 
instruction to the entire GMI organi- 
zation. He introduced a program for 
employment and training of young 
technical graduates for future super- 
vision, and introduced and developed 
a mechanical development depart- 
ment for the invention, design and 
construction of special processing and 
packaging of new products. He was 
also concerned with improving exist- 
ing processes and equipment. 

In 1940, Mr. Hyde took on the re- 
sponsibility of president of the me- 
chanical division, created to permit 
GMI to be of service in connection 
with the war effort, with the large 
scale manufacture of intricate and 
precise fire control instruments. After 
a brief period of manufacturing small 
appliances, the mechanical division 
decided to concentrate on industrial 
and defense manufacturing. 

Mr. Hyde took on the duties of 
vice president and director of re- 
search in 1942. He reorganized and 
expanded the research department 
from a small plant with 75 employees 
to a series of modern, fully-equipped 
structures with nearly 150,000 square 
feet of flour space manned by ap- 
proximately 350 scientists, engineers 
and service employees. It is now 
recegnized as one of the nation’s 
leading laboratories devoted to the 
study and development of food spe- 
cialties, industrial chemicals based on 
raw materials, and mechanical prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Hyde was named administrator 
of mechanical and chemical activities 
in 1953. He serves as vice president 
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in charge of research, and is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He was 
appointed to the executive commit- 
tee in 1953. 

In additicn to his GMI duties, Mr. 
Hyde serves as a director of North- 
ern Natural Gas, Munsingwear, Inc., 
and the A. O. Smith Corporation. 


Ameel Z. Kouri 

Mr. Kouri will be executive vice 
president in charge of consumer food 
activities. He was born in Duke, 
Okla., on March 28, 1909, and moved 
to Wichita Falls, Texas, in 1915. He 
graduated from the University of 
Texas in 1931, and started with GMI 
Dec. 1, 1932, as a merchandiser in 
Houston. 

He was promoted to state super- 
visor of the Gold Medal Co. of Texas 
in 1935, and two years later, in No- 
vember, 1937, became supervisor of 
the Dallas district office when the 
Southwestern division was organized. 
He later became district office sales 
manager at Houston. 

Mr. Kouri entered the U.S. Navy 
as a lieutenant (j.g.) in 1942 and 
served in the amphibious force (land- 
ing craft) in the Pacific area until 
1945, attaining the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander. He received the 
silver star, bronze star, and a gold 
star in lieu of a second bronze star. 

Returning to GMI, he was named 
grocery products division sales execu- 
tive in 1946. Three years later, he 
was transferred to Minneapolis as as- 
sistant area sales manager for the 
West Central, Southwest and South- 
east regions. In 1950, he became area 
sales manager for these regions. 

Promotion to director of operations 
for the grocery products division 
came in April, 1953. He was named 
company vice president and general 
manager of the grocery products divi- 
sion in 1955. On December 1, 1957, 
Mr. Kouri became administrator for 
consumer food activities, which in- 
cludes the grocery products division, 
the refrigerated foods division, and 
Canadian operations. In addition, he 
is administrator of corporate ad- 
vertising. 


Edward O. Boyer 

Mr. Boyer, a member of the board 
of directors, will be executive vice 
president in charge of the flour, feed 
and oilseeds division. He joined GMI 
at the age of 17. He was born Sept. 
21, 1894, and received his education 
at Business College, Oakland, Cal., 
and the University of California- 
Extension Division. 

Mr. Boyer was employed as a bill 
clerk and order clerk from 1911 to 
1912 for the Sperry Flour Co., Oak- 
land. After Army service in France 
during World War I, he returned to 
Sperry, and through the years held 
the titles of salesman, assistant to 
branch manager and branch sales 
manager—in Oakland. 

In 1925, he became assistant gen- 
eral sales manager in San Francisco. 
He then advanced to general sales 
manager, vice president of the Sperry 
Division, and vice president of GMI, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Boyer was named general man- 
ager of Sperry Operations in 1953. 
His election to the board of directors 
was announced in February, 1958. He 
was named administrator of flour, 
feed and oilseeds activities in Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

He is past president and director of 
the San Francisco Commercial Club, 
director and treasurer of the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind, Inc., a member of 
the California Commonwealth Club, 
and the Merchants Exchange Club, 
San Francisco. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
TT. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 6) 














ter kill and would welcome a better 
snow cover. 

The Oklahoma fall seeding season 
was more favorable than usual, with 
the crop developing over good sub- 
soil moisture reserves. Early seeded 
fields were up to good stands but sub- 
sequent dry weather slowed late 
seedings and retarded lateral root de- 
velopment of early seedings. Pastur- 
ing of wheat was quite limited until 
mid-November rains firmed surface 
soils and permitted grazing without 
pulling young plants. Additional mois- 
ture is needed in some areas to pro- 
duce proper early crop development 
and permit adequate growth of late 
seeded fields. 

Moisture Picture Changes 

In Texas, rains during late summer 
months provided excellent moisture 
for early sowing of high plains wheat 
Growers responded to the favorable 
moisture with early seeding and fields 
were quickly up to good stands. Lack 
of sufficient moisture after early Sep- 
tember reduced secondary root de- 
velopment and resulted in some crop 
deterioration. The latter seeding 
areas in the northern low plains and 
northern cross timbers counties were 
short of surface moisture with many 
fields “dry seeded.”’ Some fields are 
not yet up to stands and fields up to 
stands need additional moisture. 

Wheat in Colorado was generally 
seeded on time and under favorable 
conditions. Much of the acreage on 
the eastern plains has exceptionally 
good rooting, is normal in develop- 
ment, and shows good color and con- 
dition for entering the winter. Bene- 
ficial wet snows during November 
pushed root development into the fa- 
vorable subsoil moisture and general- 
ly enhanced crop prospects. Some 
early seedings in southeastern coun- 
ties made excessive early growth and 
drained heavily on soil moisture sup- 
plies. This acreage developed on a 
limited root system but recent mois- 
ture should bring much improvement. 

The indicated yield of 21.2 bu. per 
seeded acre for the U.S. is well be- 
low the record yield of 26.8 bu. in 
1958, but more than 5 bu. above the 
average yield. Current conditions in- 
dicate that 8.4% of the national acre- 
age seeded for harvest in 1959 will 
not be harvested for grain compared 
with 5.8% for the 1958 crop and the 
average of 17%. 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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For more than 85 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





’ 
' 


Miller 











Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 


_ _ ee 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH Of! s: New York, Chicago. Kansas City 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
































WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 






facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 






WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Fiour Treatment 








, ; — : . * 
When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 






e The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 














e Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 


flour service. 4 A bottery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova- 


delox® for optimum color removal ond best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN F NCIPAL CITIES 









‘‘Please, may I have 


some bread anc 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through |’fe, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of tlw meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


ie 
Mills 





